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American UNIVERSAL 
Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


Matchless for promoting good 
posture and sight conservation. 
Streamlined and attractive. Extra- 
rugged construction and durabili- 
ty assure you many years of 
money-saving service, 


American UNIVERSAL Table 
(30° x 72” x 29%) 

Perfect for cafeterias. Strong, rigid, and 

durable. Beautifully finished with high- 

grade lacquer. Suitable, too, for class- 

rooms, offices, libraries, and. dormitories. 
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Why they Cele Conplond 


— question is often asked, ‘‘Just why do students like so much to use 

‘Rena s Pictured Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 
Through Compton’s easy alphabetical arrangement and complete Fact- 
Index, students readily find their material— material that is not only at 
their own grade levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps them 
reading with intensified interest. It stimulates and satisfies their natural 
curiosity. Compton’s not only gives the facts but relates those facts so as to 
produce clear concepts. 

The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in new color, are carefully chosen 
to augment and supplement the text. The superb, English finish, Compton- 
special paper permits effective use of all the finest printing processes—offset, 
gravure, letterpress. Text and illustrations are synchronized and so designed 
as to produce a clear, inviting, uncluttered effect. 


These are some of the reasons why students of all ages like Compton's. 
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AMERICAN-BURLINGTON 


BUSLINES 


Offers Low-Cost, Expense Paid Tours 
Especially Designed for Teachers 


ONE LOW PRICE INCLUDES: 


TRANSPORTATION 
Round trip transportation from point of 
origin ‘and return in modern air- 
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all the way. HOTELS 
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known for their comfort and hospitality. 
We'll reserve your room. 

MEALS 
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eating places —each meal a thrill in 


— SIGHTSEEING 

local guides will escort you to all 
points of interest — both in cities and 
through the parks. 

JUST GO AND ENJOY 

Your friendly American - Burlington” 
ticket agent will make all the arrange- 
ments for hotels, sightseeing and trans- 
portation. You don't worry about a 
thing! Just have fun and excitement all. 
the way. Select your tour and maib 
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NORTHERN 


Awaiting you in the Rocky 
Mountains of Montana, a thrill- 
packed vacation among 1785 
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streams, ancient glaciers, 
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animals. You stay in marvelous 
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have a marvelous time! 


MANY GLACIER HOTEL, in the heart of Glacier National Park. 
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FEDERAL AID NOW 


EDERAL Aid for public schools of the United States has more interest and support than at any pre- 
vious time. The strongest indication of this fact is the frantic efforts of the opponents of Federal 
Aid to confuse the issue and split the supporters of the public schools who have fought for 20 years 
for the principle that the Federal Government has a stake in public education. 

The Senate bill (S. 472 — Taft) and the House bill (H.R. 2953 — McCowan) now pending should 
be enacted in this session of Congress. The minor differences in these bills can be adjusted in confer- 
ence if passed. 

What Does the Legislation Provide? 

The Taft bill provides that if the number of children in a State, between ages 5 and 17, when multi- 
plied by $45 is more than 1% of the total income of the people of that State, the Federal Government 
shall supply the difference, except that in no State shall the Federal Aid be less than $5 per child. If 
the cost of public education in a State is less than 2.5% of the total income of the people of that State 
the Federal contribution would be proportionately reduced. 

Bill Prohibits Federal Control 

One of the commonest arguments against Federal Aid has been the possibility of the Federal control 
of the State school systems. This argument has been well answered by Section 2 of the Senate bill, 
which reads: 

“Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States to exercise any direction, supervision, or control over, or to prescribe any 
requirements with respect to any school, or any State educational institution or agency, with respect to 
which any funds have been or may be made available or expended pursuant to this Act... .” 

It should be noted also that the formula is based on specific, objective data. Nothing is left to the 
judgment nor discretion of any individual or bureau in determining the allocations to be made to a 
State. 

A Public School Bill 

Section 6 in the Senate bill has been construed erroneously by some to authorize the expenditure of 
Federal Funds for sectarian schools. Such interpretation of this section would be obviously unconstitu- 
tional, in view of the recent pronouncement by the United States Supreme Court that — “No tax in any 
amount, large or small, can be levied to support any religious activities or institutions whatever they 
may be called, or whatever, form they may adopt to teach or practice religion.” 

The most important purpose of Section 6 is to provide for the many types of educational services 
which are recognized as a part of our tax-supported, free public school system. Not all States have es- 
tablished kindergartens. In some States high schools end at the 11th grade and others have no junior 
colleges. This Section leaves it up to the individual State to define its own system of public educa- 
tion. 

California Deserves Some Federal Aid 

To the public schools of California, Federal Aid would be helpful. In the phenomenal growth of 
our State it is fitting that we receive some Federal assistance in keeping educational opportunities 
unimpaired for the thousands of ¢hildren who, are coming to us from other States. 

However, to many of our States, Federal assistance is the only possible means by which adequate 
public education may be obtained. In the national interest, in the interest of the future of California, 
and in our own personal interest, we must insist on the immediate passage of the Taft-McCowan legis- 


lation. — A. F. C. 
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By Robert E. McKay 


pean major educational problems con- 
fronted the State Legislature at its 
first annual budget session which con- 
vened on March 1 in Sacramento. They 
were: 

State aid for impoverished schools. 

Needs and nature of higher education. 

Proposed changes in the apportion- 
ment law. 

Future status of child-care centers. 

Most urgently demanding attention 
was the need for additional State Aid to 


help meet the éritical shortage of class-' 


rooms in so-called impoverished districts. 
An appropriation of at least $30,000,000 
seemed certain, with as much as $50,000,- 
000 a possibility. 

Provision of State money for expansion 
of the new 4-year institutions of higher 
learning at Sacramento and Los Angeles 
into State Colleges appeared likely. What 
the Legislature’s action would be on the 
Strayer Committee recommendation for 
a State College in Southeast Los Angeles 
County was uncertain, but there was a 
good chance it would put its OK on the 
proposal and furnish the money to start 
it off. 

Whether desired technical and other 
changes in the apportionment law could 
be made at this session hinged on the 
Legislature’s interpretation of what con- 
stitutes an urgency measure. That de- 
cision, it appeared, would be made on 
the basis of what legally constitutes an 
emergency rather than on what is desir- 
able or even necessary. 

Continuation of the child-care center 
program for another year apparently 
would be authorized. Little or no change 
in the plan was anticipated, with a means 
test being applied to determine eligibility 
for the service and payment of fees re- 
quired by families which can afford it. 


Screening Committee 


Because the constitutional amendment 
providing for annual legislative sessions 
specified what matters could be consid- 
ered, the current budget session is limited 
in its action. Aside from budget and rev- 
enue acts, constitutional amendments and 
charter changes the Legislature may con- 
sider only urgency measures requiring a 
two-thirds vote. 

To prevent consideration of bills which 
do not deal with bona-fide emergencies 
the Legislature established a joint screen- 
ing committee to pass on the urgency of 
all measures. 

Five Assemblymen and three Senators 
were named to the super-committee whose 
approval must be obtained before a bill 
can even be assigned to a regular com- 
mittee for hearing. A majority of the 
committee members from each house, 
rather than a simple majority of the 8- 
man committee, must approve a bill be- 
fore it is passed out. In other words, 
three of the assembly and two of the 
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THE LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


senate members must concur in the 
urgency. Only other way in which a 
would-be emergency bill can be with- 
drawn from the screening committee is 
by a two-thirds vote of the house of the 
bill’s origin. 

Members of the screening committee 
are Senators T. H. DeLap, of Richmond; 
Nelson Dilworth, of Hemet; and Ralph 
Swing, of San Bernardino; and Assem- 
blymen M. Philip Davis, of Los Angeles; 
Ralph C. Dills, of Compton; Julian Beck, 
of San Fernando; Marvin Sherwin, of 
Piedmont; and Ernest Geddes, of Po- 
mona; Assemblyman Davis is chairman. 


The announced policy of the committee 
was to certify as urgent only those mat- 
ters which would cause great suffering, 
hardship or public inconvenience if not 
acted upon at this session. 


Bills relating to impoverished schools 
and child-care centers were believed to 
fall in that category. 


Governor in Accord 


Belief that immediate action was 
needed to provide classrooms was voiced 
by Governor Warren in his opening mes- 
sage. He called attention to overcrowded 
conditions in the schools and the inability 
of many local districts to meet the need 
and announced that he had included $30,- 
000,000 in his proposed budget to aid 
those districts. 


“Even this amount will eventually be 
inadequate,” he said, “but it is all that is 
available from State finances. When all 
of the childrén born during the war years 
are ready for school, the classroom short- 
age will make the present housing short- 
age look mild by comparison.” 


Bills to appropriate $50,000,000 for 
needy districts were introduced by As- 
semblyman Lloyd W. Lowrey, of Rumsey, 
(AB 14), and Senator Jesse M. Mayo, 
of Angels Camp, (SB 12). Those bills 
and one by Assemblyman Francis Dunn, 
Jr., of Oakland, (AB 31), would make aid 
possible to districts whose tax rate did 
not meet the requirement because of an 
assessed valuation change after the dis- 
trict budget was adopted. 


Child-Care Centers 


A basic decision faced the Legislature 
on child-care centers. Existing legislation 
calls for the termination of the program 
on May 30 of this year. Five bills were 
pending for continuation of the .centers 
until June 30 of next year. Bills intro- 
duced by Assemblyman M. Philip Davis 
would appropriate $5,500,000 to continue 
the centers on the present basis with the 
means test a requirement. 

Assemblyman Augustus Hawkins bills 
would provide $6,500,000 for support of 
the centers and would make them avail- 
able to the children of “working mothers,” 





California State Legislature 
Educational Committee Personnel 


F igrtceaninnggey of Senator Chris yy 

Jespersen, of Atascadero, to ij} the 
Senate Education Committee chairman. 
ship left vacant by the death of Senator 
Herbert Slater, was made by the Rules 
Committee. 

Three new members, all elected to the 
Senate last year, were named to the 
committee. They were Senators Allen 
G. Thurman, of Colfax; Harry Drobish, 
of Bangor; and C. J. Tauzer, of Santa 
Rosa. Holdover members of the com- 
mittee in addition to Jespersen are: 
Fred Kraft, San Diego; Earl Desmond, 
Sacramento; Hugh P, Donnelly, Tulare; 
Nelson Dilworth, Hemet; and Byrl R, 
Salsman, Palo Alto. 

Assemblyman Francis Dunn, jr, of 
Oakland, continues as head of the lower 
house Education Committee. Only new 
member is Glenard P. Lipscomb, of Los 
Angeles. Assemblymen besides Dunn, 
re-appointed to the Assembly Education 
Committee, are: Glenn M. Anderson, 
Hawthorne; Julian Beck, San Fernando; 
Raymond W. Blosser, Bernard R, Brady 
and Edward M. Gaffney, all of San 
Francisco; Ralph C, Dills, Compton; M, 
Philip Davis, John L. Collier, Gordon R, 
Hahn and Willard M. Huyck, all of Los 
Angeles; Mrs, Kathryn T. Niehouse, San 
Diego; Fred R. Price, Upland; Ernest 
R. Geddes, Pomona Bert Loomis, Chico; 
Steward L. Hinckley, Redlands; Michael 
J, Burns, Eureka; Alfred W. Robertson, 
Santa Barbara; Robert Kirkwood, Sara- 
toga; and Thomas W. Caldecott, Berkeley. 


rather than to the children of “needy 
parents” as at present. 


Apportionment 


Possible increases in the foundation 
programs, $3 for elementary and $6 for 
high schools, —a 5-cent increase in the 
qualifying tax rate for junior colleges, 
and technical changes in the Apportion- 
ment Act were to be submitted to the 
Legislature. 


Higher Education 


Pending before the Legislature was the 
report of the Strayer Committee which 
during the past year delved into the needs 
of higher education in California. It rec- 
ommended that the new Los Angeles and 
Sacramento institutions and a proposed 
new one in Southeast Los Angeles County 
be set up as separate 4-year colleges and 
made a part of the State College system. 

The committee, which consisted of rep- 
resentatives of University of California 
and State Department of Education, also 
recommended that State Colleges cease 
to perform the functions of junior col- 
leges, that junior colleges not be con- 
verted into 4-year colleges, that State 
Colleges be authorized to grant the mas- 
ter’s degree, and that 8 new junior 
colleges be established in the State. 

Legislation to carry into effect the 
major recommendations of the committee 
was drafted and submitted for legislative 
action. 
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CREDENTIAL 


PROVISIONAL GENERAL ELEMENTARY 


By Herschel S. Morgan, Credentials Technician, State Department of Education 


HE State of California is undertaking 
7. recognize the valuable service ren- 
dered to the Public School System of the 
State by the many teachers who have served 
the schools, during and since the war, on 
emergency general elementary credentials. 

To offer them the opportunity of qualify- 
ing for the regular credentials, the State has 
established a provisional general elementary 
credential designed to enable teachers from 
outside of the State or whose training has 
not been completed, to meet the State’s reg- 
ular requirements for the profession. 

Legislation authorizing the State Board 
of Education to issue such a provisional 
credential was passed during the 1947 Ses 
sion of the Legislature, and rules were 
adopted by action of the State Board of 
Education later in the same year. 

An applicant for a provisional general 
elementary credential must meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 

a. Hold a valid emergency general ele- 
mentary credential. 


b. Be able to verify 60 semester units of 
college. work with an average grade of C or 
better on a 5-point scale completed in an 
institution approved by the California State 
Board of Education for teacher education or 
accepted by a California institution ac- 
credited for teacher education. 


c. Have completed two years of successful 
experience as a teacher under an emergency 
general elementary credential issued by the 
California State Board of Education. 


An applicant for a provisional general 
elementary credential must submit applica- 
tion form No. 41-4, health certificate form 
No. 41-3, dated within 6 months of the date 
of application, a $3 fee in the form of a 
money order or certified check, complete 
official transcripts of all college training, 
official verification of two years of teaching 
experience on an emergency general ele- 
mentary credential issued by the California 
State Board of Education and a statement 
of intent as follows: : 

I hereby certify that I will embark upon a 
Program of studies in an institution approved 
by the California State Board of Education for 
the education of elementary teachers, leading to 
& baccalaureate degree and a regular general 
elementary credential.” 

The applicant should also submit verifica- 
tion of the completion of the Constitution 
requirement in the State of California if 
this requirement has been met. The cre- 
dential may be granted without having met 
this requirement, but it will be required for 
the first renewal. 


For credentialing purposes a year of teach- 
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ing experience may be defined as a mini- 
mum of 150 days of full-time teaching as a 
regular teacher or a full-time substitute, not 
day by day substitute teaching. Teaching 
experience may be verified by either a 
county superintendent or an authorized 
school official. The teaching experience 
must have been secured under an emergency 
general elementary credential. Experience 
under any other type of credential can not 
be accepted in partial fulfillment of this 
requirement for the provisional general ele- 
mentary credential. 


Teachers who have had more than two 
years of acceptable experience and meet all 
other requirements for the credential should 
make application immediately in order to 
avoid the rush period which will probably 
occur in June just prior to the expiration 
date of emergency credentials on June 30. 


A teacher who is just completing his 
second year of experience under an emer- 
gency general elementary credential should 
file an application for the provisional cre- 
dential just as soon as he can verify 150 or 
more days of teaching experience during 
the present school year. If the application 
for the provisional general elementary cre- 
dential is not on file in the Office of 
Credentials in Sacramento before June 30 
the teacher will need to apply for a new 
emergency general elementary credential 
covering the 1948-49 school year. An appli- 
cant for the provisional general elementary 
credential must have a valid emergency gen- 
eral elementary credential at the time appli- 
cation is made for the provisional credential. 


The provisional general elementary cre- 
dential authorizes the holder to serve as a 
teacher in any elementary school and in 
grades seven and eight in any junior high 
school. 


HE provisional general elementary cre- 

dential shall be issued for a period of 
two years and may be renewed for periods 
of two years provided the holder has com- 
pleted during the life of the credential not 
less than 12 semester units of work with an 
average grade of C or better on a 5-point 
scale in a California teacher training institu- 
tion accredited by the California State Board 
of Education. An applicant for renewal of 
this credential must also file a statement 
countersigned by a representative of an in- 
stitution accredited by the California State 
Board of Education for elementary teacher 
education that he has embarked upon a pro- 
gram leading to a regular general elemen- 
tary credential. 






California Teachers Association 
Membership Report as of March 15, 1948 


March 15,1947 March 15,1948 Total 1947 











Bay 10,225 11,424 11,098 
Central 4,105 4,952 4,338 
Central 

Coast 1,107 1,401 , 1,328 
North Coast 526 732 624 
Northern 2,899 3,781 3,238 
Southern 19,621 21,677 21,075 
Placement 161 349 —_— 
Outside States 230 
Life Members 43 

Total 38,644 44,316 41,974 
NEA membership as of March 15, 

I ict sik a eins 28,874 
NEA membership total for 1947-48..24,862 

ee 


CTA Honor Schools 
School Staffs Enrolled 100%, 
In California Teachers Association 
For 1948 


Further lists will appear in the May issue. 


Southern Section 

Los Angeles County — Pasadena: Arroyo 
Seco, Jefferson, Longfellow, Washington, 
Webster. 

San Diego County — San Diego: Adams, 
Bayview Terrace, Chollas, Edison, Emerson, 
Euclid, Farragut, Florence, Franklin, Gar- 
field, Linda Vista, Loma Portal, Lowell, 
Ocean Beach, Ocean View, Stockton, Sun- 
shine, Valley View, Washington. 


Northern Section 
Butte County — Biggs’ union high. 
Calaveras County—Burson, Campo Seco, 

Carson, Copperopolis, Esmeralda, Ever- 

green, Milton, Paloma, Railroad Flat, Rob- 

inson Ferry, San Andreas, Wallace joint, 
and West Point union. 

Colusa County -— Williams elementary. 

El Dorado County — Blairs, Bridgeport 
joint, Cave Valley, Coloma, Deer Valley, 
Georgetown, Gold Hill, Greenwood, Indian 
Diggings, Latrobe, Live Oak, Mountain, 
Mount Aukum, Oak Hill, Penobscot, Pino 
Grande, Pleasant Valley, Salmon Falls, and 
El Dorado County high. 

Glenn County — Liberty. 

Lassen County — Amedee, Bird Flat, 
Bridgeport, Butte, Center, Constantia, Dixie 
Valley, Herlong, Honey Lake, Janesville, 
Johnstonville, Lake, Long Valley, Milford, 
Missouri Bend, Ravendale, Richmond, Riv- 
erside, Soldier Bridge, Standish, and West- 
wood unified. 

Modoc County — Adin, Alturas, Arling- 
ton, Big Valley, Delmorma, Davis Creek, 
Grand View emergency, Lake City union, 
Little Hot Springs, Mt. Bidwell, South 
Davis Creek, Willow Ranch; Big Valley 
joint union high; the County Office. 

Placer County — Alpha, Gold Run, Val- 
ley View. 

(Please turn to Page 16) 
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THE REPORT ON CALIFORNIA'S 
NEEDS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


N March 3, 1948, the Report of a 

Survey of the Needs of California in 
Higher Education was submitted to all mem- 
bers of the State Legislature by President 
Robert G. Sproul of University of California 
and Roy E. Simpson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. The two chiefs of public 
education in California informed the Legis- 
lature that the State Board of Education had 
approved the recommendations of the Re- 
port, and that the Regents of the University 
had approved all of the recommendations 
with one exseption, on which they did not 
state any position. 


The members of the committee which con- 
ducted the study are: Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, 
vice-president emeritus, University of Califor- 
nia; Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, associate superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; and Dr. George 
D. Strayer, professor emeritus, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The four members of the 
Legislature who composed an interim committee 
which served in an advisory capacity to the 
committee conducting the study, are: Senator 
Earl D. Desmond, Sacramento County; Senator 
Hugh M. Burns, Fresno County; Assemblyman 
Ralph C. Dills, Compton; Assemblywoman Kath- 
ryn T. Niehouse, San Diego, 

Legislative action to expand the educa- 
tional facilities of the State of California to 
fit the needs of the State’s currently-expand- 
ing population, may be expected to show for 
several years to come the effects of the com- 
mittee’s careful study. The Report concerns 
the teaching profession by its recommenda- 
tions that may affect the supply of teachers 
for the Public School System. The Report 
states: 


“The task of training a sufficient supply 
of teachers is one of enormous and growing 
proportions, the accomplishment of which 
will not be attained within the next several 
years. ... It is estimated that 40,000 teach- 
ers will be needed in the next 5 years for 


service in the kindergarten and elementary 
schools of the State.” 


In establishing the distinction between the 
teacher-training functions of the 8 publicly- 
supported State Colleges and the University 
of California, the Report indicates that the 
special function of the University is to offer 
programs in professional education, as in 
other fields, which involve work of research 
and extended graduate character. 

The Report states, however, that “the 
State Colleges have an important responsi- 





bility to discharge, not only in the initial 
preparation of teachers, but also in develop- 
ing ways and means of adding to their 
professional improvement. .. . In the great 
majority of instances, the Master's Degree 
marks an important advance for a teacher, 
and in California is commonly regarded as 
necessary to complete formal educational 
training for teaching service. . . . It is rec- 
ommended that the right to authorize the 
Master’s Degree in the State Colleges be 
vested by law in the State Board of Educa- 
tion; which should have the power to grant 
this privilege to such of the State Colleges 
as, in its judgment, have adequate faculty, 
library, laboratories, and other facilities. The 
Authorization by the State Board should, in 
each instance, be made specifically by sub- 
jects or fields of study aftér investigation 
and recommendation by the State Director 
of Education.” 


Present enrollment in the State Colleges 
(including California State Polytechnic 
College) is 19,281. The Committee recom- 
mends expansion of present State Colleges 
and establishment of new ones to carry a 
capacity of 38,713 students. New State 
Colleges recommended include the two 
established on a provisional basis by the 
Legislature last year at Sacramento and Los 
Angeles. In addition to these, the Report 
recommends establishment of a new State 


College in the Los Angeles-‘Orange County 
area. 


The Report also recommends that the 
University expand its Davis campus to pro- 
vide for 1,800 additional students in liberal 
arts programs; expand its Campus at River- 
side to provide for 1,500 students in liberal 
arts programs; limit its Berkeley campus, 
which at present has an enrollment of ap- 
proxmiately 22,500, to 20,000; and expand 
its Los Angeles campus, which has a current 
enrollment of approximately 14,000 to a 
capacity for 20,000 students. 


The Report strongly recommends that 
California’s Junior College program be con- 
tinued, and that no junior college be per- 
mitted to depart from its pattern by expand- 
ing to a.four-year college. 

The Committee also recommended that 
the State of California establish 2,500 
scholarships and fellowships for promising 
students whose economic situation does not 
permit them to enjoy the advantages of 
higher education. The Report suggests that 





the State would be well-advised to establish 
2,000 subsistence scholarships that would 
entitle the holder to attend any public ing, 
tution of higher learning, with an allowance 
of $750 per year. Administration of the 
system would be the joint responsibility of 
the Regents of the University and the State 
Board of Education. 

The Report also recommends that 500 
subsistence scholarships be made available 
to the Regents for use in the graduate and 
professional schools of the University, Bach 
such scholarship should pay the student 
$1,000 annually, and be awarded or Te 
newed in accordance with the conditions 
prescribed by the Regents. (The committee’; 
recommendation concerning subsistence 
scholarships was not acted upon by the 
Regents.) 

During the study, the committee held 
public hearings in communities throughout 
the State, and conducted extensive investi. 
gations of population trends and regional 
needs. In submitting the Report to a Liaison 
Committee composed of representatives of 
the Regents of the University and the State 
Board of Education, Dr. Strayer, as chair. 
man, commended the people of California 
for their intense interest in and support of 
public education, and thanked his colleagues, 
Dr. Douglass and Dr. Deutsch, for their 
“extremely able and conscientious work on 
the many problems of the study.” During 
this period, Dr. Deutsch suffered an acci- 
dent in which his hip was broken. Though 
confined to his bed thereafter, he continued 
to participate in meetings of the committee 
and in preparation of the final Report. 


School Lunch Program 


Early in March, the President of the 
United States signed a special bill in which 
the Congress appropriated $5,000,090 for 
suppert 6f school lunch programs admin- 
istered by the States. Superintendent Roy 
E. Simpson was notified by the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture that California's 
program was to reeeive an allocation of 
$203,041, plus a supplementary allocation 
of $57,250 from funds previously assigned 
to other States but not needed in operation 
of their programs. 

James M. Hemphill, Department of Edw 
cation supervisor for the school lunch pro 
gram, said that the new funds would assure 
rounding out of the 1947-48 school year for 
the program in all of the 1,750 California 
schools now participating. 


Grandfather Honored 


Shortly after he became a grandfather, 
Superintendent Simpson became an hon: 
orary Doctor of Letters. The degree was 
awarded on March 4, with ceremonies at 
Chapman College in Los Angeles, by Dr. 
George N. Reeves, president of Chapman 
College, for “Outstanding services to out 
democracy in public education.” 
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pUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


Here Are Some Informal Suggestions to Guide the 
Observance of Public Schools Week in Your 
Community This Year 


By Joseph Burton Vasche, Assistant Professor of 
Education, San Diego State College 


ALIFORNIA Public Schools Week, 29th Annual Observ- 
ance, April 26 to May 1. 

Again this year the community-wide observance in every 
district should emphasize the programs and the needs of local 
schools, with equal attention focused on elementary school, 
junior high school, high school, vocational school and junior 
college levels. 

Every observance should aim at clear, complete interpreta- 
tion of the existing educational program, with specific atten- 
tion given to a presentation of enrollment trends, and related 
crises in terms of building, personnel, and financial needs. 
A suitable theme for the week might well be chosen, with all 
activities and presentations selected for their contributions to 
the coordinated plan of events. 

The following key questions might provide assistance in the 

development of Public Schools Week in your community this 
year: 
1. Is a community-wide Public Schools Week committee now 
at work? This committee should include representatives from 
the main lay groups in the district, with school people provid- 
ing leadership and administrative direction. The committee 
should organize at once, formulate a specific program, and 
delegate responsibilities to faculty members of each school 
and to lay leaders. ’ 

2. Has a tentative schedule of activities already been pre- 
pared? Now is the time to start actual work on all specific 
details, so that complete coverage of all essential features will 
be realized in late April. The community-wide committee 
should invite suggestions from faculty groups for the improve- 
ment of the tentative observance plan. 

3. Will the observance stress participation on the part of 
all school personnel and all students? Plans should call for 
specific contributions from every class group, contributions 
which can be realized without interfering noticeably with 
normal school activity. With careful planning, the busy 
teacher can contribute effectively with not more than two or 
three hours of outside work. 

4, Will Public Schools Week focus primary attention upon 
the daily work of all schools? Parents and friends of the 
schools are interested first in learning about the work of the 
classrooms. Give basic emphasis to the instructional features, 
with the public invited to visit all schools during the week. 
If an evening program is held, this should include unrehearsed 
demonstrations of normal work in all classrooms. 


INTER-SCHOLASTIC 


5. Will the observance interpret the diversified activities of 
today’s schools? The profession alone knows the wide range 
of curricular offerings, of student activities, of guidance and 
counseling services, ef administrative and financial policies, of 
health and transportation facilities of the local district. Check 
carefully every detail of school organization and instruction 
and give the public thorough information on each. 

6. Do plans include school programs before all service clubs 
in the district? Student groups should present informative 
programs during the week, with speeches, dramatic and 
musical numbers, and displays, offered to every organized 
group in the community. Minimize talks by adults; give large 
numbers of students a chance to demonstrate proficiencies 
gained through class study. 

7. Do plans include use of the newspapers during Public 
Schools Week? A coordinated series of articles and photo- 
graphs should be prepared jointly by lay leaders, by school 
personnel, and by students for use in local newspapers during 
the last two weeks in April. A special issue of the school 
newspaper could be prepared and mailed to each boxholder 
in the district as a review of the school program and as a 
direct invitation to share in the week’s events. 

8. Do plans include use of the radio during Public Schools 
Week? Spot announcements can be prepared for use by 
regional stations. A series of broadcasts, including lay, faculty, 
and student participants, can be offered during the week. 
Newspaper notices, and broadcast schedules sent to homes in 
the district, will increase the listening audience. School classes 
in English, speech, and journalism, can well handle responsi- 
bility for radio and other publicity activities. 

9. Will the observance feature downtown displays of students’ 
work? Well-arranged panels and greupings in store windows 
and in commercial exhibit cases will acquaint thousands of 
people with the results of instruction in the various depart- 
ments of every school. Or, well-illustrated graphs and charts 
may be displayed, showing school growth, contemplated pupil 
population in five or ten years, and a concise summary of 
equipment necessary to meet the needs of today’s science and 
industry. 

10. Is Public Schools Week a significant component of a 
continuing program of community relations? The observance 
should not be the close, but the beginning of a strong inter- 
pretative program which extends throughout the entire school 
year. Time should be taken in early May to evaluate all 
features of this year’s Public Schools Week, with the most 
popular and effective methods and offerings utilized in future 
contacts with the community. 

Two MILLION CALIFORNIANS WILL SHOW THEIR INTEREST IN 
THEIR SCHOOLS BY TAKING TIME TO VISIT CAMPUSES AND CLASS- 
ROOMS DURING PuBLic SCHOOLS WEEK THIS YEAR. 


LET US REMEMBER THAT THE UNDERSTANDINGS GAINED 
THROUGH THESE VISITS WILL IN LARGE MEASURE DETERMINE THE 
DEGREE OF FUTURE SUPPORT TO BE GIVEN BY THE PUBLIC TO ALL 
LEVELS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Student Forum on International 
Relations 


Editor, 
Dear Sir: 


E have been informed by a number 

of teachers that they are at a loss to 

find means of arranging for correspondence 

between their students and students abroad. 

We would appreciate if, through your office, 

the following information could be given 
to the teachers of California. 

Student Forum on International Relations 

is a member of Federation Internationale 
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des Organizations de Correspondances et 
d’Echanges Scolaires, FIOCES, which has 
its headquarters in Paris and is recognized 
by UNESCO as the official organization for 
the distribution of student correspondence 
and travel. It is associated with UNESCO 
in the various educational initiatives under- 
taken by that organization. 

The Federation was formed in 1929 
under the name of the Permanent Com- 
mittee for Interscholastic Correspondence 
and was part of the International Institute 


for Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations. 


The three Centers, members of the Fed- 
eration, in the United States are: Student 


Forum on International Relations, 68 Post 
Street, room 325, San Francisco 4. AATF 
Bureau, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. Educational Corre- 
spondence, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


The Student Forum, in San Francisco, 
arranges for correspondence with students 
in about 30 countries. It is a non-commer- 
cial, non-sectarian and non-political enter- 
prise. There is a fee of 10 cents per name 
for this service to help defray printing and 
postage costs. List blanks and directions are 
sent on request to teachers and interested 
groups. — Mrs. Alice Wilson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of FIOCES. 





STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 


ALIFORNIA Congress of Parents and 

Teachers in 1927 adopted a Life 
Membership plan as means of raising 
additional funds for work of the State 
organization; the fee was set at $25. 


In 1930 it was decided to allocate all 
proceeds from Life Membership dues to 
the Student Loan Fund. This fund had 
been set up in 1925 and was financed by 
grants of the Congress. It was a revolv- 
ing fund, to be loaned to worthy students 
in need of financial assistance to continue 
their education beyond high school level. 
Individual loans at that time were not to 
exceed $150 annually, and were without 
interest. 

The fund has grown steadily. At the 
present time individuals may borrow to 
the maximum amount of $1,000 prorated 
over the period needed to complete the 
student’s education. 

The Student Loan Fund is administered 
by a committee consisting of not less than 
7 members of the State Board of Man- 
agers. Each application is studied care- 
fully as to scholastic standing, actual 
need of money, state of health and worthi- 
ness of the student. The committee’s rec- 
ommendations are presented to the State 
Board of Managers for approval. The 
names of students are not revealed. All 
loans are to be repaid within 3 years 
after the student establishes an earning 
capacity. By 1943 the total number of 
students aided was over 500 and the 
amounts of loans exceeded $125,000. 


Sources of the Student Loan Fund at 
present are three: Honorary Life Mem- 
berships, gifts, and Student Loan repay- 
ments. As a life membership is solely 
honorary, in 1946 the project was re- 
named “Honorary Life Memberships.” 


Many Parent-Teacher Associations 
budget $25 each year to establish an 
Honorary Life Membership. These are 
presented to persons who have done meri- 
torious work in PTA, the school, or com- 
munity. Any individual may purchase an 
Honorary Life Membership for himself 
or for some other person. 


Gifts from appreciative students or 
their relatives are often made to the fund, 
and donations from many. other sources 
have been received. At present a substan- 
tial amount of the annual income is de- 
rived from the payment of their loans by 
former students. 


Application blanks for Student Loans 
may be obtained. from the District Presi- 
dent or from the State Office, 608 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building, Los Angeles 
15, California. ° 
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This is the last in a series of four 
articles telling of CCPT student loan- 
teacher education projects. 


* * * 


PARENTS STUDY, TOO 


By Mrs. Robert Bogen, Chairman, 
Parent Education, California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


ATO, the Roman statesman, began the 

study of Greek when he was 80. 
“Why,” inquired an admirer, “do you begin 
to study at this age?” Retorted Cato: “At 
what other age can I begin?” 

That learning is not limited to one’s 
youth, but is desirable throughout life is 
the belief of California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, whose Parent Education de- 
partment is devoted to the job of promoting 
and encouraging study among its many 
thousands of members. 

Study of the needs of children— physical, 
mental, emotional and _ spiritual — which 
make for happy, well-adjusted individuals, 
was the original purpose of the parent 
teacher-organization. 

At the first meeting of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers in 1897, the 
founder “outlined the objectives of the 
Congress. Its all-embracing aim was to be 
child-study on the part of mothers and 
fathers and teachers and everyone who had 


anything to do with children.” A year later, 

“the founder was able to set down the three 
fundamental lines of work that have been fol- 
lowed continuously throughout the years: parent- 
education study-groups, home-school cooperation 
as represented by the partnership of parents and 
teachers, and full utilization of the services of 
all agencies concerned with child welfare.’’1 

Parent Education in California started 
with small groups of mothers meeting to- 
gether to discuss mutual problems of child- 
hold and youth. “Over a long period of 
years reading circles and study groups were 
conducted under lay leadership so success- 
fully as to attract the attention of educational 
leaders throughout the State. 

“In 1926 a grant from the Laura Spellman 
Rockefeller Foundation was given to the Uni- 
versity of California for an Institute of Child 
Welfare and to the State Department of Educa- 
tion for the establishment of a bureau of parent 
education on an experimental basis. As the 





1. Jubilee History, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, 

2. Parent Education Manual, California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 





money of the grant could be used only for 
the California Congress of Parents and 1, ; 
at its Annual Convention in 1927, “aha 
vide money for the housing of the experimen, 
child welfare laboratories, the money to be — 
by voluntary contributions of $1.25 a year f 
each local unit. In return the local unit we 
ceived bulletins from the Child Welfare Ine 
tute, During the years of the Fesearch pro} 
the State Congress was able to assure cteete 
work by direct financial aid to the bureau of 
parent education as well as by the contributions 
from local associations, 

“In 1931 the State Department of Education 
was authorized by legislative enactment to 
assume control and support of the Activities 
already begun as an experiment and a bureay 
of parent education was set up. By 1938, there 
was no longer need for the Congress to support 
the research project, but it was voted to eon, 
tinue the voluntary contributions for Parent 
education extension. The department of parent 
education of the State Congress has its own 
budget and is able to give service to the entire 
State, 

“Policies of the parent education program in 
California have remained consistently the same 
from the beginning of the program. Leader 
are trained for study groups; parent education 
is interpreted as an integral part of the State 
system of education ; leaflets on objectives, meth. 
ods, suggested procedures, and subject matter 
have been prepared in view of the early experi. 
ments conducted. 

“The bureau of parent education in the State 
Department of Education and the parent educa. 
tion committee of the Congress have worked 
cooperatively to promote and coordinate the pro. 
gram. By this cooperative effort the study 
program has made steady growth with continued 
high standards of accomplishment and outstand. 
ing achievements.”’2 


HROUGH the means of study classes, 

forums, demonstrations, radio-listening 
and reading groups, Parent Education activ 
ities are now carried on in California. Since 
there are 2,145 parent-teacher units in the 
State which vary as to size, locality, leader 
ship, and community problems, the study- 
program is a very diversified one. 

Subjects for study which receive parent 
teacher sponsorship have been closely re 
lated at all times to home, school, and com 
munity. Such subjects include Child Growth 
and Development, Mental Hygiene, School 
Procedures, Nutrition, Consumer Education, 
Home Nursing, First Aid, and Children’s 
Reading, to mention a few. 


Child Growth and Development classes _ 


— usually called “Parent Education” classes 
—have expanded considerably over the 
years. Some classes are planned particularly 
for the mothers of preschool age children 
as in the Preschool Observation Play Group 
type of class. Others have been geared to 
the study of the elementary school age 
child. Still others may deal with the adoles 
cent period, with the problems of the ex- 
ceptional child, or with family life education 
in its many aspects. The program is a very 
flexible one, and constantly seeks to adjust 
itself to the changing requirements of the 
participants. 

Many groups are under the direction of 
certificated adult education teachers, but 


(Please turn to Page 22) 
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uw, | INCENTINELA VALLEY 

— og TNITED we stand! divided we fall,” 

= U is the motto of the new Centinela 

here Valley (Los Angeles County) High Schools 

ws Teachers Association, now being formed. 

rent Jennie Sessions, Inglewood faculty pres- 

rent ident, explained, “In view of the fact that 

a by 1949 there will be at least 3 Centinela 
Valley high schools, the teachers of these 

\ in schools will be more impressive as an asso- 

ne cation than individually. At the present 

Hon time, the group includes approximately 140 

bate teachers from Leuzinger and Inglewood 

oe high schools. However, the association will 

erl. grow continually with the increase in popu- 
lation in the Centinela Valley area.” 

wg Ata recent gathering of the newly-formed 

eae ‘ , 

ked group, plans for future meetings were dis; 

To cussed. A special meeting was held in Feb- 

ody rary, to draw up a constitution. 

= Miss Sessions, representing Inglewood 
High School, and L. K. Brubaker, represent- 
ing Leuzinger High School, are looking 

es, forward to*the time when all Centinela Val- 

ng ley high schools will have a strong, well- 

te established teachers organization. 

ce “*# * 

he 

er Largest student organization on San Diego 

ly. State College campus is the Education Club, 
with 432 student members in the 1948 

nt spring semester. The club conducts a diver- 

ree sified year-round program of professional 

m- activities. 

th * * * 

ol 

n, IEDMONT Teachers Association put 

1's on a benefit for the relief of overseas 
teachers and a check for $448.56 was sent to 

08 CTA. This is rather remarkable when one 

es considers that there are only 83 on our 

he faculty and in our association. The special 

ly election to raise the tax limit from $1.65 

> to $1.98 carried by a vote of more than 4/4 

Ip to 1. 

to Anna Lee Guest, President, Piedmont 

se Teachers’ Association. 

iy * oe * 

x 

n EMMA ANGHOLM OF TURLOCK 

ry HROUGH the courtesy of Robert Lee, 

st Superintendent, Turlock Elementary 

1e Schools, we have received a clipping from 
4 recent issue of Turlock Daily Journal, 

of which reads in part as follows: 

it Emma Angholm is ill today. 


For the first time in over 3414 years of teach- 
ing Miss Angholm failed to meet her class when 
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school opened. She is ill with the flu. 
Miss Angholm began teaching in the Turlock 


Elementary Schools in September, 1917. She 
then had 4 years previous teaching experience. 
During all these years she was never absent 
or tardy. 


On April 27, 19438, the Turlock Elementary 
School Board of Trustees presented her with a 
plaque with the following wording: “To Emma 
Angholm, on her birthday: Through 26 years 
you have quietly met class after class. Love, 
patience and sincerity have blessed your work. 
Such has been your devotion to duty that not 
once in all those years have you failed to meet 
a class. That all may know of your record, 
the words here inscribed have been entered in 
the minutes of the school district you so FAITH- 
FULLY SERVE.” 


* + 


NORTHERN SECTION NOTES 


HE Chinese Students Intercollegiate 
Organization held its 4th annual con- 


lege. Jai Sei Chi, local student group at 
Sacramento College, was the host organiza- 


tion. Paul Louie of San Francisco, presi- 
dent of CSIO, presided. 


Nearly 500 attended. Groups came from 
junior and state colleges and universities. 
More than 14 schools were represented, 
from Westwood, Lassen County, in the 
north to San Diego in the south. 

Theme of the Conference was An Ideal 
Education. In addition to business and 
social meetings there were discussion groups 
and an oratorical contest. This contest was 
on the subject: “When Is a Man Edu- 
cated?” Mayor Belle Cooledge gave the 
address of welcome. There were 8 con- 
testants, representing 8 different colleges. 
It was an excellent presentation of the 
subject. On a split decision of the judges, 
first place went to Raymond Fong of Sac- 
ramento College, second place to Mabel 
Wong of University of California and third 
place to Frank Lee of San Mateo Junior 
College. 

The Conference closed with a banquet 
at the Hotel Senator. 


ALIFORNIA Student Teachers Associ- 
ation local unit held their final organi- 
zation meeting February 20, and elected 


ference February 7, 8 at Sacramento Col- the following officers: Peter Schuh, presi- 





CTA Special Train to NEA Convention at Cleveland 


Persons planning to go to the NEA Convention at Cleveland, on the CTA special train, 
may obtain detailed information from CTA headquarters office, 391 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 8, or from their CTA Section Secretary. Itinerary of the colorful trip through 
the Northwest and Glacier National Park, is given below. 


Proposed Itinerary California Teachers Association Special Train 
To NEA Convention At Cleveland, July 5-9 


Tas Tie =: ricci 


Ar. Oakland (1st and Bdwy.) — SP. 
Bie: CTE OG inns sacsccctsinicicnccsinenntiin nce 





. San Francisco (Ferry Bldg.)..............-:.-:--:sssssseee 


(Entire day in S. F. for sightseeing, visiting and shopping.) 


Lv. San Francisco (Ferry Bldg.) — SP Ferry 


Kir, Chebetccial WP aac sccsctsenscscciecsseessesnics 


Lv. Oakland 16th Street... 
Lv. Berkeley 












Rel ede eee Sunday June 27 
Monday June 28 

Monday June 28 

eee 9:50 am Monday June 28 
6:00 pm Monday June 28 

Satanic 6:35 pm Monday June 28 
deletion 6:44 pm Monday June 28 
occ len, BS ed 6:53 pm Monday June 28 
















Ts TR i a a ae ae 1:45 pm Tuesday, June 29 
Lv. Portland — SP & S. 3:00 pm Tuesday June 29 
Av. Neortln Thririewilig —— SP Go Ghanaians ncssniccvvsssccinensccessciceccenccnes 4:30 pm Tuesday June 29 
One-hour stop for inspection of Bonneville Dam across the 
Columbia River, including fish ladders, power plant, etc. 

Tia, Deas Tans = assassin 5:30 pm Tuesday June 29 
ae Se Sr Gas keine 1:00 am Wednesday June 30 
Tic Sie: Nae iin ci eee. 2:00 am Wednesday June 30 
Ar. Belton — GN puiisisindacnseiescd- ae Wednesday June 30 
Bite, Game Te i sis iecissncissdeicccecsacnitninsntinicit shasta 1:30 pm Wednesday June 30 

Immediately upon arrival at Glacier Park party will board sightseeing bus 

for Two-Medicine Lake, returning to Glacier Park at 6:00 pm for dinner 

and Blackfeet Indian Ceremonies. Overnight at Glacier Park Hotel. Leave 

Glacier Park Hotel at 8:30 am on sightseeing bus— Logan Pass trip. 

(As no provision can be made to occupy cars on the stop-over, everyone 

must take the Glacier Park trip.) 
Ar. Lake McDonald — Gl. Park Transport...................0-...-.c0e++- 12:30 pm Thursday July 1 

Luncheon at Lake McDonald Hotel. 

Lv. Lake McDonald — Gl, Park Transport.....................:c:esss+0 2:30 pm Thursday July 1 
Ar. Belton — Gl. Park Transport. :55 pm Thursday July 1 
ve: a a a = :00 pm Thursday July 1 
Lv. Glacier Park — GN..............--........ si :00 pm Thursday July 1 
Ar. Minneapolis — GN.................-.....-. :00 pm Friday July 2 
Bip BG TR" IN ia ss cesisitccessnens ee :380 pm Friday July 2 
Lv. St. Paul — CB & Q........................ :30 pm Friday July 2 
Ar. Chicago — CB ‘& Q........................ :30 am Saturday July 3 
Tes. Ca ee ins cssctteccnscasinne :30 am Saturday July 3 
ARS CNN so acct cecsiaeh ion ctaaaa aac ebaaonnca :45 pm Saturday July 3 
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or call our nearest office. 


PHILIPPINE AIR LINES, INC, 


FASTEST « MOST 


Los Angeles 


San Francisco 


_ Chicago 


New York 


dent; Marjorie Shearer, vice-president; 
Noreen Herbert, secretary; and Lois Briggs, 
treasurer. 

They plan a program of meetings to 
orient their members into the teaching pro- 
fession. They expect to have Arthur F. 
Corey as one of their speakers, also Mal- 
colm Murphy, NEA director for Northern 
California. They have 33 members, so will 
be represented at the CTA State Council 
meeting. —R. W._ Everett, 
Secretary. 


Executive 


WHITTIER 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


UBLIC Relations Committee of Whittier 

Teachers Association has undertaken as 
one of this year’s major projects, the issuing 
of questionnaires to all teachers in the dis- 
trict, in order to determine the number .of 
teachers belonging to the various civic or- 
ganizations, and to encourage membership 
in those organizations which are least rep- 
resented. 

This is part of a movement of the Public 
Relations Committee to ascertain the num- 
ber of teachers in civic groups, and to 
encourage teachers to become members of 
these groups, in order to better work for 
the benefit of the community. 

The Public Relations Committee also, 
through means of these questionnaires, is 
attempting to find which teachers are tal- 
ented in public speaking, and who would 
care to take part in a club or organization's 
program. — Betty Gardner, publicity, Whit- 
tier Teachers Association. 


ORANGE COUNTY HOME 
ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


EW officers, for 1948-49, are: Presi- 

dent, Mrs. John White, Santa Ana; 
vice-president, Corrinne Bush, Fullerton; 
secretary, Louise Thomas, Southern Counties 
Gas Company, Santa Ana; treasurer, 
Verena Nortvedt, Anaheim; counselor, Hen- 
rietta Helm, Fullerton. 

The association has had and is having a 
busy program during the current school 
year. Recently, at Fullerton Junior College 
the association, featuring Vocational Day, 
invited the girls of the senior high schools 
of the county and the mothers to spend 
the day hearing outstanding women tell of 
the positions in which a girl can work or 
take a job after having homemaking educa- 
tion. The day concluded with a fashion 
show presenting first an historical back- 
ground of the present styles in costume and 
song and then clothes with “the new look,” 
modeled by FHA Girls of Tustin, Santa 
Ana and Orange. — Mrs. Nelle D. Heiser, 
Orange. 


INVITES You To 


SAN DHEGO 


STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


* 


A full range of courses in Libera] 
Arts. Undergraduate and Graduate 
courses in Education, 


San Diego’s Cultural and Recrea- 
tional Opportunities include 

Surf Bathing 

Boating 

Starlight Opera 

Zoological Gardens 

Museums 

Balboa Park 

Old Mexico 


Special Offerings this summer in 

Art 
Music 

Dramatics 

Archaelogy 

Field Zoology 
Education Workshop 
Audio-Visual Education 
Institute of World Affairs 


Term I: June 21-July 30 
Term II: August 2- September 3 
Term IIA: August 2- August 20 


Write for 
Summer Session Bulletin to 


I. N. McCollom 
Director of Summer Sessions 
SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE 
SAN DIEGO 5, CALIFORNIA 





ie Enemies of Textbooks 
r | are ever present factors in school life 


Weather Conditions 
Perspiring Hands 
Rough Handling 


Carelessness 


Holden Book Covers 


are protecting thousands of books from these destructive forces 
— by. RECEIVING THE WEAR handling and soiling — INSTEAD 
OF THE BOOKS. 


Any article made of porous, absorbent material, handled 
frequently, becomes a potential health menace. 


This is true of textbooks. 

Holden Covers, which are waterproof and weatherproof, act 
as a repellant to dirt and moisture and afford a sanitary means 
of protecting the books. 

Holden Covers reduce the cost—per book—per pupil — 
per year—by adding I-3 years to their usefulness. 


Samples Free 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 
COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 








APRIL is the school month when text- 
book selection committees really begin 
to function. Let your Winston local 
representative help you. 


Ce a 


VETERANS account for nine-tenths of 
the school or college enrollment in the 
20-29 age group. 


a a 


FORMAT of Easy GrowTH In READING 
follows the principles formulated by the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. Associate Director Winifred 
Hathaway elucidates in her important 
new book, Easy ON THE EYEs. 


_ Pwr 


HOW serious is the Crisis in Epuca- 
TION? Vital to the point where business 
and industry have already invested over 
$1,000,000 in radio time, newspaper 
and magazine advertising. 


PAK 


THAT life is to become more complex 
and noisier is one conclusion to be 
drawn from statistics which show that 
by 1995, our deaf population will nearl” 
double the present 2 million. 


PPK 


"INTRODUCTION to the National Arith 
metic on the Inductive System Combin- 
ing the Analytic and Synthetic Methods 
in which the Principles of the Science 
Are Fully Explained and Illustrated, 
Designed for Common Schools and 
Academies.” The foregoing description 
is the correct title of an arithmetic in 
great demand 80 years ago. Today, the 
most popular arithmetic series is en- 
titled—simply, AritHMETIC WE UsE. 


i ia 


SPRING—‘“‘when well apparel’d April on 
the heel of limping winter treads’ —is 
a season for everything. We select it 
specifically to commemorate the immor- 
tal Shakespeare — obiit April 23, 1616. 


a 


DANNY DICTION 
comes again to help 
you build vocabulary. 
This time, he concen- 
trates on children who 
use THE WINSTON 
DicTIONARY For 
ScHOOLS. 


ot qtaCHERs 






“% 


Winston Building, 1 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 





RURAL EDUCATORS CONFER 


San Diego State College Eleventh Annual 
Rural Education Conference held recently 
at the San Diego County Schools Service 
Center followed the theme ‘Educational 
Utilization of the Local Environment.” Two 
hundred and fifty rural elementary and 
secondary school teachers of San Diego and 
Imperial counties participated in the con- 
ference, which had three basic objectives: 
to promote closer school-community co- 
Operation; to acquaint rural teachers with 
some resources of the community; and to 
give some insights relative to the best pos- 
sible methods of using local resources. Guest 
specialists from community groups and 
agencies contributed to the ten section meet- 
ings of the conference. General chairman 
of the 1948 conference was Dr. Joe A. 
Apple, associate professor of education, and 
principal, Campus Elementary School, San 
Diego State College. 


* * * 


Dr. Geyer Honored 

Dr. George H. Geyer, State Survey Di- 
rector for the California State Commission 
on School Districts, was honored with the 
award of an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Literature by University of Louisville, during 
the time he was east to attend the meeting 
of American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. The degree was awarded for his 
distinguished service in behalf of demo- 
cratic government while serving with Allied 
Military Government Forces in Germany. 


* * * 


Our Air AGE, a general high school 
course on aviation, is issued in 5 units 
by California State Department of Edu- 
cation. Unit 1, published last year, covers 
Community Problems and Aviation; Unit 
2, recently issued, considers Aircraft 
Structures and Problems of Flight. 

The remaining units are to be,—3, 
Navigation and Meteorology for Air 
World Geography; 4, Vocational Prob- 
lems and Aviation; 5, National and Inter- 
national Aspects of Aviation. 

For further details address Aviation 
Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, 453 South Spring Street, Room 733, 
Los Angeles 13. 


+ @& © 


AN APPROACH TO RADIO 


LECTRONIC Industries, Princeton, 

Kentucky, have published An Ap- 
proach To Radio, by J. B. Shrewsbury, 
profusely illustrated with diagrams. This 
excellent text is an authoritative and 
technical presentation for the advanced 
high school or college student; not for 
the casual reader. Price $4.50; library 
discount, 20%; educational discount on 
orders of 5 or more, 20%. 










FIVE-WEEK TERNS 


at 


UNIVERSITY 
OF NEVADA 


Summer Sessions 

















Give you time to relax he. 
fore the start of your 
fall school term 





















Give you practical courses 
in techniques, guidance 
and classroom problems 


























Give you a maximum of 
six credit hours 
each term 
































Give you recreation time 
with planned tours 
and trips 





























Give you credit courses in 
folk dancing and a chance 
to help direct a state 
Folk Festival 

































Give you a delightful sum- 
mer in a high, invigorat- 
ing climate of sunny 
days and cool nights 


JUNE 12 TO JULY 16 
JULY 17 TO AUG. 20, 
1948 













For further information write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 
RENO, NEVADA 
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World Book Encyclopedia 


because 9 out of 10 families report their 
children advance more rapidly with 


THE WORLD BOOK 


In a recent survey, parents all over the United States 
were asked whether their children had benefited from 
having THE WORLD BOOK. 88% said “Yes” — nearly 
9 out of 10! They reported their children advanced 


more rapidly, got better grades, were more interested 
in school work. 


Now you can recommend THE WORLD BOOK with 
even greater confidence. For the completely new 
WORLD BOOK is finer than ever before in its 30-year 
history. Not merely a revision — it has been completely 
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rebuilt from cover to cover. New page format and size; 
new, easy-to-read type; new printing plates throughout; 
new articles and pictures by the thousand; new and 
larger maps; new beautiful, durable bindings. Get 


your order in early! Demand still exceeds our printing 
capacity. 


ADDED SUMMER INCOME is easy to get with a 
World Book summer franchise. Write NOW for 
details to The World Book Encyclopedia, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Dept. STB-448, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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CTA Honor Schools 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Plumas County—Beckwith, Belden, 
Canyon Dam, Chilcoot, Crescent, Laws, 
Lincoln, Mann, North Fork, Pioneer, Por- 
tola, Seneca, Spanish Peak, Squirrel Creek, 
Summit, Taylor; Greenville junior-senior 
high. , 

Tehama County — Antelope, Bend, Ca- 
pay Rancho, Corning, Elkins, Farquhar, 
Flournoy union, Independent, Kirkwood, 
Liberal, Live Oak, Los Molinos, Merrill, 
Moon, Reeds Creek, Richfield, Vina. 

Sacramento County — Bates joint union, 
Elder Creek, Fruit Ridge, Isleton, Jeffer- 
son, Pacific, Pleasant Grove, Sierra, Sutter 
union, Sylvan, Walnut Grove, Washington. 

Shasta County — Redding elementary: 
Pine, Cypress, Magnolia, and Little Pine. 
— Ralph W. Everett. 















































































North ‘Coast Section 







BOUND FOR ROME... Italy? 


; “ Del Norte County— County Superin- 
New York?... Georgia? 


tendent’s Office; Fort Dick, Hiouchi, Lake 
Earl, Lincoln, Mountain, Yontockett. 






Then do as experienced 
travelers do...carry 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


On the Piazza di Spagna in Rome, Italy, 
or on the Main streets of Rome, New 
York or Rome, Georgia, the wise trav- 
eler makes sure that his precious travel 
funds are safe and spendable by carry- 
ing NCB Travelers Checks. 


Because they are backed by America’s 
greatest world-wide bank—The National 
City Bank of New York, NCB Travelers 
Checks are cheerfully accepted... 
hotels, railroad, airline or steamship 
offices—stores, restaurants, everywhere. 


Humboldt County — County Superinten- 
dent’s Office; Alderpoint, Arcata, Arcata 
College elementary, Banner, Bay, Blocks- 
burg, Blue Lake, Bluff Prairie, Briceland, 
Buck Mountain, Bull Creek, Capetown, 
Centerville, Clark, Coffee Creek, Cutten, 
Dows Prairie, Dyerville, Elinor; Eureka 
City Schools —Frankkin, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Marshall, Eureka junior high school; Excel- 
sior, Ferndale, Fieldbrook, Fort Seward, 
Fortuna, Freshwater, Garfield, Georgeson, 
Glendale, Grant union, Grizzly Bluff, 
Holmes, Hoopa Valley elementary, Hydes- 
ville, Island, Jacoby Creek, Janes, Jones 
Prairie, Kneeland, Loleta, Mattele union, 
McCann, McDiarmid, Miranda, Orick, Pat- 
ricks Point, Pecwan union, Pepperwood, 
Port Kenyon, Price Creek, Rio Dell, Roh- 
nerville, Rolph, Samoa, Scotia, Sequoia, 
Showers Pass, Table Bluff, Upper Mattole, 
Warren Creek, Washington, Weott, Wil- 
liams Creek, Worthington, Arcata union 
high, Eureka high, Ferndale union high, 
Fortuna union high (24 years), South Fork 
union high. 





























In case of loss or theft, you get a prompt 
refund. 


In denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. They cost only 75¢ for each $100. 
Ask for them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


BACKED BY AMERICA’S GREATEST 
WORLD-WIDE BANK 









Mendocino County — Anderson, Cow 
Creek, Caspar, Gomptche, Dorrington, Dos 
Rios union, Fort Bragg elementary, Leggett 
Valley elementary, Gaskell, Hansen, Hearst, 
Hopland union, McNear, Nashbridge, 
Round Valley union, Sherwood, Ukiah ele- 
mentary, Willits union, Woods, Redwood 
Creek emergency, Anderson Valley union 
high, Fort Bragg union high, Leggett Val- 
ley high, Ukiah union high, Willits union 
high. 

Trinity County — County Superintend- 
ent’s Office; Coffee Creek, Cox Bar, Doug- 
las City, Hetten Valley, Hoaglin, Lewiston, 
Long Ridge, Mad River, Minersville, Salt 
Creek, Trinity Center, Zenia, Wildwood 
emergency. 











































THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ALL 
ABOUT 


CALIFORNIA 


MOTHER LODE ALBUM 
by Gtheto Weston 
More than two hundred rare 
photographs of gold-storied build. 
ings and sixty pages of choice his. 
torical commentary on the fabu- 
lous Gold Rush country. $5.00 


HISTORIC SPOTS IN 
CALIFORNIA 
by Mildred Brooke Hoover, 
Hero Eugene Rensch, and 
Ethel Grace Rensch 
This compact reference guide 
gives all the right answers about 
dates, place names, locations. A 
dependable encyclopedia of Cali- 
fornia lore. New one-volume edi- 
tion. $5.00 


CALIFORNIA LANDMARKS 
by James McClure 


The McClure camera focuses on a 
galaxy of colorful landmarks it 
this picture- guide to California. 
Sparkling commentaries accom- 
pany the photographs. $3.00 


STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. 


STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 





SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


—-230,000-Mile “Subway” System 


You may never have seen an electric 
railway in a coal mine—yet if they all 
stopped running, you'd soon be aware 
of them! They haul 75% of U. S. coal, 
over some 250,000 miles of under- 
ground track. Powerful electric loco- 
motives pull trains of up to fifty cars, 
loaded with 250 tons of coal or more. 
What a contrast to the days when mules 
hauled out a cartload at a time! 


Stores that deal in good will. This isa modern ‘Post-graduate seminar” on safety. Experi- 
“company-owned” store in a coal mining community. enced coal miners “go to school” too—to check on 
Exactly like good stores everywhere, it meets com- _ the latest safety conditions in the mine in which they 
petition by selling excellent merchandise at low work. Here the “professor” is their foreman and the 
prices. Such stores illustrate the progress being made 


“classroom” is the coal mine itself. American coal 
in bettering the living conditions of coal miners. mines are safer now than ever before. 


It’s fun finding out about coal! Many new things 
have been happening to coal recently. To bring you 
and your classes up-to-date information about our 
greatest natural resource, we've just published a gay 
quiz booklet, Old King Coal Calls a New Tune! For 
your free copies, simply mail in the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C, 
Please send me free copies of 

Op Kine Coat Cais a New Tune! 


Name 
i i cea 


ee 
Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS 


THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
APRIL 1948 
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Choose an Oregon college for your summer 
study, for the extra-curricular activities are 
as richly rewarding and as varied as your 
study. Oregon’s offerings are varied and in- 
viting — the climate, delightful, and the staff 
of resident and visiting instructors impressive. 
Undergraduate work can be completed at any 
of the half or full-quarter sessions. Graduate 
work can be completed at the University, Orxe- 
gon State College, or the Portland Sessions 
which combines courses from all Oregon 
institutions. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene, Opens June 15 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 15 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portland, Opens June 15 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 14 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Monmouth, Opens June 14 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Ashland, Opens June 14 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
La Grande, Opens June 14 


For further information or catalog write 
Director of Summer Sessions 


sit, OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
s(f-s= OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
3 Si ‘= Room 207 F, 220 S.W. Alder St. 


as PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 





MEXICO by motor 
Summer and other programs. 
Fortin-Taxco-Guadalajara- 
Paricutin-Potosi— 23 days. 

EUROPE 1948 sold out 
Inquire now about 1949. 

SOUTH AMERICA 
Complete air tour, November- 
December. 

Steamer sabbatical tours. 


JEHIEL DAVIS TRAVEL 


SERVICE 
6524 Van Nuys Boulevard 
Van Nuys California 


If it Costs Less it Includes Less! 





Bay Section 

Alameda City — Encinal, Franklin, Long- 
fellow. 

Alameda County — Alvarado, Alviso, 
Centerville, Anna Yates, Ralph S. Hawley, 
Green, Bret Harte, Fairview, Hayward 
Highlands, Muir, Independent, Inman, Ir- 
vington, Livermore, May, Mission San Jose, 
Mountain House, Murray, Niles, Palomares, 
Redwood, Russell, Stony Brook, Summit, 
Sunol Glen, Valle Vista, Amador Valley 
joint union high, Washington union high. 

Berkeley — Whittier - University elemen- 
tary, Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, Hill- 
side, Columbus, Le Conte. 

Santa Clara County— Almaden union, 
Burrell, Burnett, Cambrian, Moorpark, San 
Tomas, Franklin, Eliot, Severance, Wheeler, 
Harney, Jackson, Jefferson, Llagas, Ma- 


| chado, McKinley, Midway, Milpitas, Oak 


Grove, Orchard, San Martin; Santa Clara: 
Intermediate, Washington; Saratoga union, 
Summit, Whisman, Live Oak union high. 

Palo Alto—Stanford Convalescent 
Home, Lytton. 

San Jose — Edison high, Woodrow Wil- 
son junior high, Anne Darling, College 
Park, Grant, Hester, Jefferson, Lincoln 
Glen, Longfellow, M. R. Trace, Olinder, 
Washington. 

Tuolumne County — Algerine, Arastra- 
ville, Belleview, Chinese Camp, Corner, 
Groveland, Jacksonville, Moccasin, Poverty 
Hill, Rawhide, Sonora, Soulsbyville, Sum- 
merville, Tuttletown, Wards Ferry, Sonora 
union high, Summerville union high. 

Lake County — Cobb Valley, Kelseyville 
union, Lucerne, Upper Lake union, Kelsey- 
ville union high, Middletown unified high, 
Upper Lake union high. 

Sonoma County — Grant, Jonive, Waugh. 

San Joaquin County — Atlanta, Banta, 
Bellota, Calaveras, Calla, Castle, Chartville, 
Collegeville, Davis, Delphi, Dent union, 
Elkhorn, Everett, Fairchild, Farmington, 
Four Tree, French Camp, Garden, Glen- 
wood, Grant, Greenwood, Harmony Grove, 
Holt union, Independent, Lammersville, 
Lincoln, Live Oak, Emerson, Garfield; Lodi: 
Lincoln, Lodi union high school; Lone 
Tree, Madison, Lindbergh, Moore, Moss- 
dale, Naglee, New Jerusalem, Rindge, Rus- 
tic, San Joaquin, Summer Home; Tracy: 
Central; East, West Park, Turner, Van 
Allen, Veritas, Victor, Waverly, Wild- 
wood, Tokay Colony. 

San Francisco — Alvarado, Burnett; Sun- 


shine— Orthopedic and Health; Twin 
Peaks, 


San Joaquin County — Alpine, Bruella 
union, Clements union, Escalon union high, 
Henderson, Jefferson, Lafayette, Linden, 
Lockeford, New Hope, Oak View union, 
Ray union, River, Terminous, Woods. 

San Joaquin County — Yosemite. 

Stockton — August, Bungalow, Elmwood, 


Fair Oaks, Franklin, Grant, Lafayette, Lin- 
coln, Lottie Grunsky. 








MEXICO 


Two 30-Day Educationa) 
Tours 


June 29-- July 28 


Aug. 24 --Sept. 22 


For information write to 


PROF. JUAN B. RAEL 
574 Lasuen St. 
Stanford University, Cal. 


SHOWING BIAS 


Most school art teachers are frank 
to admit their bias in favor of 
Artista Tempera, because the 
smooth flow, brilliant color and 
rich mat-velvet finish of this Gold 
Medal Product are so highly stimu- 
lating to creative expression. And it 
never flakes even when used as @ 
second coat. Available in 26 colors, 
including gold and silver, in screw- 
cap jars of all sizes up to a gallon, 
also in student sets. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


San Francisco Office: 5 Third St. 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles. 
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The Language Arts Series 
Betts Basic Readers 







EMMETT A. BETTS CAROLYN M. WELCH 

. Professor of Psychology Formerly Acting Supervisor 

Director of the Reading Clinic The Reading Clinic, Dept. 
Temple University, Philadelphia of Education, Baltimore ‘ 










The language-arts approach gives the child a sound 
basis for understanding and using language — its 
organization, structure, and meaning. 











American 
Book | ( 
Company 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 
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Get full travel and university credits plus 
first-hand “Air World Education” on 
university-sponsored tours via TWA, 
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Dr. John H. Furbay, Director 












FOUR INTERESTING SUMMER STUDY TOURS 


traveling by TWA ne 
ir World Education Serv! . - 
Each tour is university-approved. Each is conducted by a ae > Street, Kansas City 6, Missour1! 


nationally known professor. Price of each includes all ex mses, * i bout the university- 
unless otherwise cndiasled. ~ Please send me further information a 


approved tour, or tours, checked en 
I. GREAT BRITAIN—a study of education throughout the : U ERSITY OF ZURICH [] EUROPE 
British Isles. Eight weeks. June 28th to August 20th. Eight (_] Great Britain L] Univ 
DOT WEICUNEI CINE . 5k 5 ok cece ces cuees $1246, [] Are Ace GzocraPay (Southwest U.S.) 


t\ 





















2. EUROPE—3 weeks’ tour. Visit England, France, Switzerland, | ‘ rip by air from 
Belgium, Holland. Three departures as follows: Leave June oO I would like to take a trip by alr, 

26th to July 17th; July 17th to August 8th; August 7th to : on or about (dates). 
August 28th. 3 hours’ university credit... . $1070 to $1095. 
















to 
(1 I would like a list of summer schools’ offering Air Age 
Education Workshops in the U. S. A. 


Dili ccssninansisieannninansnicenansncan 
nn 
Cit y:______Zone____State_____Phone No.: 










3. SWITZERLAND—5 weeks’ study at University of Zurich— 
Languages and other studies. July 15th to August 31st. $865. 









4. AIR AGE GEOGRAPHY (Southwest U. S.) Two weeks. I 
July 15th to July 30th covers area from Albuquerque to San : i 







Francisco. Two hours’ university credit (Price includes all but 
meals when not in the air)... ... ccc eee ec ee eee $288 . 






Summer Session 





Students will find numerous offerings 
in the Graduate School; in the College 
ef Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in the 
Celleges ef Architecture, Commerce 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES are of- 
fered in the fields of Art, Music, 
Drama, 
Remedial Reading, Speech Correction, 
School Administration Counseling and 
Guidance, Intercultural Education, 
Family Life Education. 


Audio-Visual Education, 


Reduced Rates for Teachers in 
Active Service 





Six Weeks: June 21 - July 31 
Four Weeks: Aug. 2-Aug. 28 
Ten Weeks: June 21-Aug. 28 





Schools of Education, Journalism, Li- 
brary Science, Public Administration, 
Religion, and Social Work, and in the 





Sonoma County — Alpine, 
Valley, Arcadia, Bay, Bennett Valley, Bi; 
Cinnabar; Santa Rosa: junior high cs 
bank, Fremont, South Park; Duncans - 
El Verano, Felta, Flowery, Fort Ross Gold 
Ridge, Huichica, Jenner, Junction, Mats 
nita, Meeker, Monroe; Petaluma: Lincoln 
McKinley, Philip Sweed, Washington. Por. 
ter, Sebastopol union, Sotoyome, a 
Steuben, Wilfred, Geyserville union high’ 
Healdsburg high, Brush (Rincon Valley), 
Fulton (Mark West union), Iowa (Two 
Rock union), Walker (Two Rock Union) 

Tuolumne County — Columbia, Teanes 
town. 


Modesto — Washington, Wilson. 


American 


Central Coast Section 


San Benito County teachers are proud of 
the fact that this county has 100% member. 
ship in CTA and are anxious that Sierr 
Educational News acknowledge this by in. 
cluding our name under the roster of 100% 
groups. — William G. Cagney, Superintend. 
ent, San Benito County Schools. 










* * 
and Business Administration, Engineer. departments of Occupational Therapy, . 

: : a : - abin. : 

ing, Music, and Pharmacy; in the Physical Therapy, Radio, and Cinema McCORMICK-MATHERS 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


RELAX ON YOUR WAY : 


APPOINTS McKEON 


— eseeainag -MATHERS Publishing 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, an 
nounces appointment of Gilbert K. McKeon 
‘as their California representative. 

Mr. McKeon, a veteran of World War 
II, is a graduate of Santa Barbara College 

















- Wil Per a 


V lnadin ell 


..- THE BANFF ROUTE 


Stopover at evergreen Victoria and Vancouver . . . see lovely Lake Louise 
and beautiful Banff. Enjoy 600 miles of spectacular mountains and a 
thousand miles and more of forests and meadows. This is the scenic way 
east .. .to Chicago, New York, Toronto, Montreal. Traditional Canadian 
Pacific hospitality and service add to your pleasure. See your local agent, 
or Canadian Pacific, 675 Market Street, San Francisco 5, DOuglas 2-0134. 


Cahn Beil. 





Gilbert K. McKeon 


and a former California schoolman. His 
home address is 376 West Center, Covina. 
“Gib,” as he is known by his many 
friends, is a brother of R. M. “Dick” Mc 
Keon, the former McCormick-Mathers State 
representative. 

The elementary and high school books of 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company 
are shipped direct from their home office in 

«| Wichita 
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— Our Earth———Using Our Earth———Living on Our Earth*— 


The first three of a six-book** series in basal geography. They present in terms 
the child can understand — and in the grades in which he can best understand 
them — the geographic principles which govern mankind. They lead him to 
think and reason geographically. 
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gon ES aay, 
‘ ; TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
Ready in July cued 
** Books for Grades 6-7-8 in preparation for each boo / 
will be available soon ( -% 

Wee nasianis 0S 2 
A 
THE MA CMILLAN COMPANY New York : Boston : Chicago : Dallas : Atlanta : San Francisco 5 
TDW OD WD OD WORD CP IN DOD WORD OD IRD OP ROP RID PRIS OD RG DRSOBRIGDRO AK 


Smooth & Creamy... 
Used for 25 Years... 


CTE Ee eee GAYLO is not an ordinary paste. 


: ' It’s a concentrated adhesive essential for the true 
GL — _ BOOKCRAFT METHOD and general library use. 
Widely used for attaching book pockets and plates, 
for mounting photographs, mending books,. and 
many other uses. 
Has pleasant, “cold cream” odor. And it's eco- 
nomical, too. GAYLO is thinned with water to the 
desired consistency. Hence, a little goes a long way. 





Reasonably priced. 
Y2 Pint 1 Pint Quart 1 Gallon 
TJar $.35 $.60 $1.00 $3.00 
6Jars .30ea. .55ea. 90ea. 2.75ea. 
12Jars .25ea. .45ea. 85ea. 2.55 ea. 


DON’T USE ORDINARY PASTE — USE GAYLO 





2:7 Xl ee 
Pn |\(@ STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Makers of Better Library Supplies 


APRIL 1948 
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Mills College 


Oakland, California 
1948 SUMMER SESSION 
3 July - 14 August 


(For Men and Women — resident and 
non-resident) 


PROGRAMS 


Casa Panamericana 
Child Development 


Creative Art Workshop — including chil- 
dren’s classes 


English Language Institute 
Kindergarten Workshop 

La Maison Francaise 

Music 

Theatre — including children’s classes 
The United States House 

Workshop in Counseling and Guidance 







































































































Inclusive fee: registration, tuition, 
board and room, health services and 
SPATS PMIRIS? 5 cccuisaubsncaiewects $250.00 

















For information write: 
















Office of the Summer Session 
Mills College 
Oakland 13, California 
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AT NTANFORD 


University-wide 
Program for 


Teachers 


THEME: 


The Issues of ONE WORLD— 
America’s Responsibilities 


First Session starts June 17. 
Second Session starts July 19. 


In addition to extensive offerings in edu- 
cation, all departments of the University 
have collaborated in more than 400 
courses, many of which have been espe- 
cially planned for educational workers 
and carry graduate credit in the School 
of Education, 


WORKSHOPS . . . INSTITUTES 
CONFERENCES 


Ample housing. San Francisco Penin- 
sula’s pleasant summer climate and 
scenic environment. 


For Summer Quarter Bulletin address; 
SUMMER QUARTER, Dept. A, 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 





INTERAMERICAN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Saltillo, Mexico 
5th Session, July 5-August 14th 


Three hours day INDIVIDUAL tutors in 
Spanish conversation ; formalized classes; all 
Mexican faculty. Housing private homes. 
G.I. approved, Inc. Dept. University Studies, 
Mexico. Reasonable rates. 


DONALD CUSTER 
Box 413 - - - -« -« Salida, Colorado 





REDMAN SERVICE 


For the Laboratory 
xk kk 


CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biological Specimens 
and Chemicals, 
Quotations plied on 


sup’ on request. 
REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 





PESCADERO SUMMER 


SCHOOL OF ART By The Sea 
JUNE 28 -- AUGUST 6 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, MARINE. OUT- 
STANDING TEACHERS. BEGINNING AND 
ADVANCED CLASSES. DAILY AND WEEK- 
ENDS. COLLEGE CREDIT. G. |. APPROVED. 


For Information Write DEPARTMENT 4 
REGISTRAR, PESCADERO, CALIFORNIA 


PARENTS STUDY, TOO 
(Continued from Page 10) 


since there are not enough of them to - 

the demand in the State, many more Sanies 
are directed by lay or volunteer leaders, % 
communities in which no special study clas 
is possible, the parent teacher meeting itself 
may be utilized for study purposes Providing 


sufficient time and leadership may be had 
A series of discussions, questions and ; 
for study groups of this type may be found in 
the California Parent-Teacher and the Nationa) 
Parent-Teacher (official magazines of the 


fornia and National Congress of P 
Teachers). — 


When the study program is of the forum 
type, it is usually the result of community 
planning, with the local units and the schools 
combining forces to support the series, Dit. 
ferent specialists are frequently brought in 
to present various phases of the topic 
chosen. During the past few years, such 
forum series have been very popular in the 
State. Some have been part of the Teachers’ 
Institute, and the attendance (fathers, 
mothers, and teachers) has run into the 
hundreds. 

Classes in School Procedures may be 
‘guided by a certificated adult education 
teacher or by a member of the school fac- 
ulty. Such classes are noteworthy in their 
effectiveness in bringing to the parents a 
better knowledge of modern school prac 
tices, curriculum changes, teaching tech 
niques, etc. Sometimes a single class of this 
kind in a community may have untold value 
in clarifying or cementing relationships ex 
isting between the parents and teachers. 

Before ANY class is attempted at any 
school, it is suggested that the unit president, 
school principal and study chairman meet 
in conference to plan the study-program 
which will prove the most valuable to the 
majority. The school schedule and the 
availability of meeting place are seriously 
considered before any steps are taken to 
establish the class. 

“Parent Teacher” parents are convinced 
of the value of adult study. In a world in 
which much conflict still remains to be re 
solved, they feel that continued study and 
learning are effective means toward achiew 
ing an enlightened citizenry —a citizenry 
dedicated to a democratic, peace-loving way 


of life. 


California Centennials Commission of the 
State of California, has offices in Ferry 
Building, San Francisco, and at 1309 West 
8th Street, Los Angeles. George Heinz is 
executive secretary of the Commission, at 
the San Francisco office; Southern Califor 
nia manager is Lloyd D. Mitchell at the Los 
Angeles office. The three years are, — Gold 
Discovery 1848-1948; Gold Rush Days 
1849-1949; Statehood 1850-1950. 
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45b. Cardboard Model of a Set of Teeth 
for demonstration of toothbrushing tech- 
sigue and basic wall-chart Why Do Teeth 
Ache?” for junior and senior high school 
yse. For elementary use are added a teach- 
a's manual outlining program and including 
helpful diagram of toothbrushing tech- 
nique; class hygiene check-up record; in- 
dividual dental certificates and giant class 
cettificate. Educational Service Department, 
Bristol Myers Company. 

46b, DeVry Bulletin No. 4 “Suggestions 
for Effective Techniques of Utilizing Mo- 
tion Pictures in the Classroom.” The 5 topics 
discussed are: teacher preparation; pre- 
showing discussion period; showing the 
films; post-showing discussion period; evalu- 
ation testing. 

42b, “6 Steps to Safety” discusses all 
factors in safe pupil transportation. The 
attractive 24-page booklet covers: bus-driver 
training; pupil training; traffic hazards; or- 
ganization and function of a pupil bus- 
patrol; safety features in construction and 
operation of buses. Teachers and school 
officials concerned with pupil transportation 
will find this booklet most helpful. Depart- 
ment of Safety Research, Superior Coach 
Corporation. 

47, Teacher Guidebook, 64 pages, is a 
practical working-plan for a program in 
nutrition education. It shows how nutrition 
education may be treated as an integral part 
of the whole curriculum. Department of 
Public Service, General Mills. 


48b. Motion-Pictures Owned by or Re- 
lating to the American Railroads is a 63- 
page booklet describing films which are 
available on loan by the various railroads 
as well as those for rental or sale by com- 
mercial distributors. Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads. 


30b. Old King Coal Calls a New Tune — 
alively quiz booklet. Your pupils will enjoy 
learning about our greatest natural resource 
with this entertaining and accurate booklet. 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 









Use This Form on Large Sheet of Paper 


State Teachers Magazines 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
8 cents is enclosed for each item 
checked, 

45b. 46b. 42b. 47b. 48b. 30b. 





I se i ig te i ee ete 

Address............ PO ene TR eines 
Subject taught..............-.-+ Ce icsescscasasen 
CRUD UN inci socccannsaasnecicisncanencnatisaniain 


Enrollment: Boys.........--..--- a siccccrcsaioiin 









































For “homemakers in training”— 









Three home economics texts 









Clothes for Girls, Revised 
By ELIZABETH TODD. A basic text on the plan- 


ning, purchase, construction, and care of clothes. 





















Glothes with Character, Revised 
By CRAIG ann RUSH. Aids the high school girl in 


the selection of attractive clothes. 















Young Folks at Home 
By HARRIS anp KAUFFMAN. A basal text for boys 


and girls in junior high school. Covers all areas of 
homemaking from the viewpoint of the student. 






















D. GC. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street San Francisco 5 


























THE GINN 
BASIC 
READERS 






































characteristics of the new 
Ginn Basic READERS 
are their ease, simplicity, nat- 
uralness. Their main objective is reading with understanding. They 
meet the needs of all children from Grade 1 through Grade 8. And 
with their accessories they include every valuable aid to learning 


and teaching reading — tested and perfected by classroom teachers 
and reading experts. 


Nee: The oustanding 























The primary program, including readers, workbooks and other 
learning aids, and teachers’ manuals, is now ready. It was prepared 
by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. Haynes and Gretchen 
Wulfing. The intermediate-grade program is well under way and 
Grade 7 and 8 books are to follow. 









Please Get Full Information — Ask for Circular 618 
GINN AND COMPANY 260 Fifth St., San Francisco 3 Calif. 














For Beginning Number Instruction 


ARITHMETIC FOUNDATION 


Alexander— Antonacci — Robidoux — Smith 







® Abundant drill material in number recognition and writing 
of numbers 








® Introduction of combinations in simple and meaningful 
manner 









®Large, open format to facilitate pupil‘s written work 


® Teacher Suggestions are provided for supervising the 
pupil’s work 











List Price, each, $.50 





Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco California 









































World Book Company Announces 


LANGUAGE 


FOR DAILY USE 
By Dawson & Miller 


A new series with a smoothly workable classroom program, 
rich motivation to learning, and full systematic coverage of 
skills and techniques in elementary grades. 
















World Book Company 


Represented by CLYDE S. JONES and DONALD B. JONES" 
121 Seconp STREET - ya wee 








San Francisco 5 





In Memoriam 


Catherine Fitzgerald of Gilroy 


Catherine Fitzgerald, Gilroy teache 
passed away at her home following an . 
ness of several months. The daughter of 
Thomas Fitzgerald and Mary Ann Cullen 
both members of pioneer families of Sie 
Clara County, she was born in Almaden 
but lived most of her life in Gilroy, ; 

She graduated from Stanford University 
with the class of 1906, and following a few 
years teaching experience elsewhere, Was a 
member of the public school staff in Gilroy 
for nearly 30 years.. She was a devout 
member of St. Mary’s Church and belonged 
to the Altar Society for many years, 

Gilroy schools are greatly saddened by 
the loss of a highly esteemed and a very 
loyal and loving friend. “Katie Fitz” was 
an untiring and willing worker in her com, 
munity. She was kind and generous to 
those who were in need, and no one by 
those who received were aware of her many 
unobtrusive philanthropies. — Gilroy Teach. 


ers, by Lela May Fair. 


J. Perry Clinkenbeard 


On December 8, 1948 J. Perry Clinken 
beard, a veteran teacher at Balboa High 
School, San Francisco, passed away after a 
quarter-century of his life dedicated to the 
youth of California. He came from a pioneer 
family of Oakland, having attended the 
elementary and high schools there and 
graduated from University of California in 
vocational education. 

Mr. Clinkenbeard began his teaching 
experience at Eureka High School and then 
continued at Yuba City Union High School. 
When Balboa High School was opened 20 
years ago, he was asked to head the Indus 
trial Arts Department where he taught up 
to his death. 

He was active in California Teacher Asso 
ciation work, being a member for the 25 
years he was in teaching. He had recently 
completed a sabbatical leave, touring the 
United States studying the industrial atts 
department in various large school systems. 
— Fred Kelly. 






















PROBLEMS IN READING 


Garrard Press, 119 West Park Avenue, 
Champaign, Illinois, has brought out 
Problems in Reading, a substantial text 
of 380 pages, on the college level, by Dr. 
Edward William Dolch, College of Edv- 
cation, University of Illinois. This help 
ful volume for teachers presents in 32 
chapters intensive discussions of maly 
important aspects of the teaching of reat 
ing; price $3. 
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HE QUALITY OF MERCY 


By Lorraine Anderson, Dean of Girls, 
d Monte Union High School, 
Los Angeles County 


ives and him that takes,” so El 
Monte Union High School has found 
since it has a Welfare Fund. 


7 is twice blest; it blesseth him that 
g 


Not only are the students who are 
helped happier, but this aid when multi- 
plied by the number helped in a school 
year means a great improvement in 
school morale. It is our recognition, in a 


_ gmall way, of a problem that the world 


is struggling hard to learn — the welfare 
of one vitally affects the welfare of all. 


When a school nurse finds that a stu- 
dent is greatly in need of glasses, a home 
economics teacher reports a student is 
unable to buy material, or a physical edu- 
cation teacher calls attention to some 
health problem needing treatment, he or 
she may fill out a report explaining the 
problem and the family’s financial condi- 
tion. These reports must be approved by 
the chairman and the treasurer of the 
Welfare Committee before a requisition 
may be drawn. ? 


The Fund is administered by a Wel- 
fare Committee, which includes a repre- 
sentative of the student government in 
addition to faculty members; these peo- 
ple set the policies. The student repre- 
sentative makes regular reports of the 
activities of the committee to interested 
school organizations. The administration 
and faculty believe that it is a vital 
part of any student’s training in citizen- 
ship to participate in the handling of civic 
problems and that the school is a com- 
munity in miniature where students may 


‘learn to practice civic virtues. 


Borrowers are never pressed for return 
of the money but, nevertheless, a consid- 
erable sum returns to the Fund each 
year. Last year, amazingly enough, more 
money was returned on previous loans 
than was expended. Each school probably 
has its own methods of raising money, 
but El Monte has found most effective 
contributions from school service clubs, 
noon mevies in the auditorium, and 
assembly programs. 


In addition to this fund, clothing is 
collected which the home economics 
classes repair and which is kept in a 
place where a student may go to select 
the articles he needs; the PTA donates 
$100 every year for welfare which is an 
outright gift to the recipients; and 
humerous service clubs in our community 


may be called upon for help in special 
cases, 


_The spring of the year is an excellent 
tme to begin organizing a fund to use 
next fall. With these clues you may be 
able to begin a Welfare Fund which will 
solve many of your school’s problems as 
it has helped solve ours. 
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GREAT NAMES IN AMERICAN THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN 
HISTORY NATIONS 


OUR COUNTRY 


A WORLD BACKGROUND FOR 
THE UNITED STATES FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP 


OUR DEVELOPING CIVILIZATION SERIES 


A Complete History Program for the Elementary School 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


This series reveals to pupils the moving pageantry of our 
nation’s past. It brings to them our present role of interna- 
tional importance. Our nation is developed in a world setting. 


This series emphasizes the leaders of exploration, discovery, 
and government. It emphasizes the outstanding figures in 
science, art, literature, and music. It shows the relation between 
momentous events. It prepares youth for intelligent citizen- 
ship. Among its high points are: 


SOUND SCHOLARSHIP PRACTICAL TEACHING PLANS 

HISTORICAL ACCURACY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
SIMPLE READING VOCABULARY 
SUPPLEMENTARY AIDS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 


iF | HA Dallas 1 
A \ ah San Francisco 5 


Ne Atlanta 3 


SAVE YOURSELF 
TIME AND RESEARCH 


by using the world’s daily newspaper 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Here are some of the Monitor's daily helps for teachers: 


“State of the Nation’’—a front-page column on the 
Home Front . . . Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches 
from the Monitor’s globe-circling correspondents . . . 
Education Page—professional slants on teaching . . . 
Daily Features Page—natural science column, vocab- 
ulary building features . . . Children’s and Young 
Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, games. . . The Horhe 
Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from classic 
and modern writings. Colorful Magazine Section on 
people and places. 

Use this coupon now and have the Monitor’s exclusive 
news and features to save yourself time and research 
in your teaching. Special School Offer— 


9 months for $6.50 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

tam enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The 
Christian Science Monitor at the special school rate. 


Key SEN-4 








na TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS: We 
UA ) OAMAE TEACHERS Serve You Best. Free Enrollment. Un- 
AGENCY excelled Service. Largest in the West. 


DB. i ha AAs om” Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. M-N A TA 
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CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Building 


Spokane § Washington 


























Placement service for colleges and schools of all Western states. Best 
opportunities in Pacific Coast states and Alaska, Member National 
Association. Under same management since 1909. 


Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York 
Free Registration 












































> Now Enthusiastically 
Received and Adopted 

















: Tue series of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts is being used in more 


and more California schools just as throughout the country. There is a 
good reason. 




















PRENTICE-HALL, INC., outstanding as the country‘s leading publisher 
of business books and business services is in an ideal position for recognizing 
the needs of the present-day business world. We offer this improved short- 
hand system in answer to the need for a better type of shorthand training. 























a WE suggest you investigate for yourself the merits of this revolu- 


tionary, amazingly simple system. Write for the Free Teacher-Training 
Course consisting of four little booklets. 

















A AFTER you have become introduced to the fundamentals we feel 
confident you will be interested in our Summer Sessions to be held at 
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Los Angeles Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
4 University of San Francisco, A St. Michaels College, 

San Francisco . Minooski, Vermont 
A Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa A University of Washington, 
A College of St. Teresa, a a begs ere 

Winona, Minnesota ee ee 








: i . Omaha, Nebraska 

4 St. Louis University, 4 Whitewater State Teachers College, 
St. Louis, Missouri Whitewater, Wisconsin 

A State Teachers College, 4 Oklahoma A. & M., 


Indiana, Pennsylvania Stillwater, Oklahoma 



































Register at the College of your choice by writing to them today. Tuition 
cost for qualified teachers will be paid by us. 














Prentice-Hall, Inc. ¥ew York 11 






































A WORD FOR PRAISE 


By George M. Purvis, Teacher 
Ventura Junior High Schoo] 


Hive you ever abused the m 
power of praise? It is 
any teacher ever has; in fact that many 
recognize the potent effects of praise 

When I first started teaching M 
Brewer, one of my few patron saints ‘ 

° - in 
the teaching field, said, “George don’t be 
afraid to praise them. They just thri 
on praise.” Many years had passed be 
fore I began to glimpse what he y 
talking about. ™ 

As I view unsocial actions on the part 
of maladjusted children, I cannot he} 
but wonder what part criticism, harsh 
words, lack of understanding, and failure 
had to do with the development of tha 
type of individual. 

It is the firm belief of many thinking 
people that man has an innate desire tp 
do good. This idea is contrary to some 
dogmas which state that man is at hear 
a sinner who must first be saved. But a 
new theory is arising that man is really 
good at heart, but because of conflicting 
experiences he becomes guilty of unsocial 
acts. 

To a school teacher who has the oppor. 
tunity of contacting individuals before 
so many of these experiences have taken 
place and who may have the chance of 
providing the right kind of experiences, 
this theory of innate goodness provides 
a challenge. 

For our student is before us like the 
material for a fire. All we have to do is 
to provide the spark. Given the right 
conditions the fuel will go ablazing. 

So basically is a student. Good at 
heart, he wants to help people. Like the 
fire which wants to burn if conditions are , 
right, so our student does have an urge 
to be on the right side of the ledger. 

At one time I was in a scout-masters 
fire-building contest, the object of which 
was to make fire without the use of 
matches. Because of previous practice | 
was able to produce a blaze in just a few 
minutes and won the contest. A few pro- 
duced fire after several tries. Using the 
same materials others were unable even 
to get smoke from their tinder. Yet on 
the surface the efforts of the different 
contestants appeared to be very similar. 

What is it that ignites the spark in the 
breast of a student, and makes him 4 
potent force for the right kind of living? 
Praise, that miracle of power, judiciously 
but generously applied, starts the tinder 
of a personality to glowing. Those few 
kind words, so easily given, warm the 
heart of everyone. There is no one that 
is not susceptible to its influence. 

A person usually becomes devoted to 
“law and order” as he acquires more 
worldly goods, for it is law and order 
that assists him in maintaining his post 
tion. 

The recipient of praise, like the person 
with money in the bank, becomes more 


aTVeloys 
doubtfu} jf 
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EWS 


ny, Save-the- 
a 

a Redwoods 

y attractively illustrated pam- 

; phiets: “A Living Link in 

; History,”’ by John C. Mer- 

riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 

a of the Redwood 

ion.” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 

aot by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 

Fritz ... ‘Redwoods of the Past,"’ by Ralph 

W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 

members—send $2 for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 


| Send 10 cents each for these 


...and three to come! 


Of the six new and better Iroquois 
Textbooks heralded in our last month’s 


ad, three are already available! They 
are: 


Science and You, by Fowler, Collister, 
and Thurston. 


A General Science textbook for Grade 
Seven. 


Living With Science, by Fowler, Col- 
lister, and Thurston. 


A General Science textbook for Grade 
Eight. 


Roads to Anywhere, by Shattuck. 
A Literature Reader for Grade Five. 


Still to come, and soon, are: 
Our Surroundings, 1948 Copyright, by 
Fowler, Collister, and Thurston. 


A favorite General Science text for 
Grade Nine, revised and brought com- 
pletely up to date. 


Gateway to Adventure, by Shattuck. 
A Literature Reader for Grade Four. 


Our Own United States, by South- 
worth. 


A most unusual Senior High School 
textbook in American History. 


Iroquois Publishing — 
Company, Inc. 


California Representative: J. C. Henry 
Home Office: 
Iroquois Building, Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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firmly intrenched on the side of right 
actions. And right actions can and do 
become habitual. 

So with praise we become the wielder 
of a force for better conduct, right liv- 
ing, and happiness. Then let us use it 
more frequently and wisely, of course. 


* + 


KENNOLYN CAMP AT SOQUEL 


A Significant and Unique California 
Camp for Children, Ages 6-13 


ENNOLYN CAMP opens its third 
season June 27 under direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Caldwell. Mr. Caldwell is 
principal of Bay View School, Santa Cruz; 
has been associated with public schools for 
11 years, and served as an officer in the 


_ Navy during the recent war. Mrs. Caldwell 


is a former drama teacher. They are parents 
of two camp-age children, Kenneth and 
Carolyn, after whom the camp is named. 
Their friendly personalities impel the chil- 
dren to call them Uncle Max and Aunt 
Marion. 

The camp has one adult counselor for 
every six children. Each excels in one or 
more camp activities, is trained in working 
with children, and is selected with utmost 
care. 

Kennolyn is one of the few boy-and-girl 
camps in the West. The boys and girls 
have separate sleeping quarters, but for the 
rest of the time they mingle in a natural 
and very beneficial way. In fact, what they 
learn about social adjustment at camp is of 
considerable importance throughout their 
lives. 

The Kennolyn Idea: How to get along 
with each other, how to be a good sport, 
how to be helpful and cooperative — these 
are the things the camp stresses. The real 
character of a boy or girl is often more 
apparent out of the home than in it. 
Kennolyn counselors study their charges 
closely, observing their character traits for 
shortcomings and rough spots, Regular 
staff meetings are held for the discussion of 
individual problems, so that the summer 
may be of the greatest possible benefit to 
the child. This training is of lifelong value 
to the children. 

An interesting and illustrated folder gives 
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without a care! 


Send for special pre-vacation offer on a T.C.U. 
Policy that will protect you whether disabled 
by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Bargain 
price carries you the rest of the school year, 
through vacation and well into fall. 


FR EE TAG FOR 
YOUR BAG 
Has space for name and 
. address with transparent 
a e cover. Free while supply lasts. 
me ee em 
P TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
§ 1998 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
i Send me your special Pre-Vacation offer and Free Fi 
i Bag Tag. 
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the details of the camp upon request and 
parents and teachers are invited to visit the 
directors to discuss enrollment. Before any 
child is enrolled the Directors insist upon 
a personal interview* with the parents and 
children, or letters of reference if outside 
of California or Nevada. The location of 
the camp, 8 miles from Santa Cruz, permits 
ocean bathing, mountain trips, and the 


* While it is preferable for the parents to 
come to the camp for the interview, the Cald- 
wells will gladly visit the home of any parents 
who have indicated their desire to enroll chil- 
dren. Campers have come from the length and 
breadth of California and some from other 
States as well. The camp is limited to 75. 


WHERE: 


WHEN: 
June 20 - July 3 
July 4-July 17 




















WHY: 


STAFF: 


COST: 


field trips. 
Write Mrs. Ethel 
Avenue, Berkeley 


WHERE 
ENROLL: 








forms, instruction 





1000 FIFTH AVENUE 





Don’t Delay Your Enrollment 

in the | 

AUDUBON NATURE CAMP 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Enrollments in each of the 5 sessions are limited to 50 — or 250 in all. 
Kindly make your application NOW for the enrollment period you prefer! 
Here are the main facts about the Nature Camp — 


At Sugar Bowl Lodge, Norden, California, close to 
Donner Summit and just off the main highway from 
Sacramento to Reno. 


Five 2-week sessions in the summer of 1948: 


August 15 - August 28 


To aid superintendents, principals and teachers in 
colleges and schools, Scout and other youth organiza- 
tion leaders, librarians, club conservation and bird 
chairmen and others in more effectively presenting 
nature and conservation subjects. 


Subjects of instruction will include Nature Activities 
(techniques) ; Birds; Plants; Insects and other Inver- 
tebrates; Vertebrates other than Birds (mammals, 
amphibians, reptiles, fishes, etc.). All instruction will 
be from the ecological approach. 

Mr. Floyd J. Brown, Vice-principal of the Thomas 
Starr King Junior High School in Los Angeles, will 
direct the camp. Staff of all-around naturalists, with 
ample training and teaching experience. 

$75 fee covers 2-week session cost of tuition, board and 
lodging, as well as transportation on regularly scheduled 


most perfect climate for camping. The 
horses, of course, are very popular. The 
season fees include all activities, and there 
is no charge for daily riding, crafts, deep- 
sea trips or other excursions. Swimming is 
expertly taught in a private pool where 
every child can learn to swim and the good 
swimmer becomes a better swimmer. 


Children sleep in log cabins or tents 
which are floored. Everything is rustéc ex- 
cept the plumbing, for there is plenty of 
hot and cold running water. Mrs. Caldwell 
personally sees that the young children are 
bathed and she shampoos their hair, which 
strangely they like! 










July 18- July 31 
August | - August 14 


E. Richardson, 887 Indian Rock 
7, California, enclosing $10 deposit 


check to the order of the National Audubon Society. 
Mrs. Richardson can supply prospectuses, enrollment 


sheets and answer questions. Tele- 


phone, AShberry 3-5292. 


National Audubon Society 


NEW YORK 28, N.Y. 











| Pip Camp 1s unique in Many way 5 
is directed by parents who are als 
teachers. It is coeducational, and jt takes 
younger children than most camps, It jg 
new enough to have no old patterns ang 
experienced enough to be seasoned. It is 
one of the few children’s camps in the 
northern part of California, if not in th 
entire West, which has as its PUFpose the 
social education of boys and girls; Doctors 
and teachers, nurses and other Professional 
people have been enthusiastic jn their 
praise of the fine work Mr. and Mrs, Calg, 
well are doing. For further information, 
write to them at Box 55A, Soquel. 
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INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 





NIVERSITY of California and Pacific 

Coast Council on Intercultural Educa. 
tion announce a joint summer workshop in 
intercultural education, June 21 to July 30, 
on the University campus in Los Angeles, 
graduate school work. 









Members of the staff include Dr. Stewart ¢, 
Cole, director of Pacific Coast Council and of 
the workshop; Dr. Leslie Pinkney Hill, distin. 
guished Negro leader and president of State 
Teachers College, Cheney, Pennsylvania; Le 
Shapiro, director of intercultural education, 
Anti-Defamation League, New York City; Dr, 
Rebert B. Haas, associate director of Pacific 
Coast Council and interpreter of psychodramatic 
and other classroom methods. 







Besides, a number of resource leaders will 
participate in the workshop representing inter- 
ests in anthropology, group work, psychology 
and public school curriculum, 







A number of scholarships are available, Ap- 
plications should be made to Dr. Stewart G. 
Cole, room 603, 1250 Wilshire Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 14. Openings for membership in the 
workshop are limited in number. 







* * * 





TWO NEW MATHEMATICS BOOKS 






ATHEMATICS As A Culture Clue, 

and other essays, is volume 1 of the 
collected works of the distinguished 
Columbia University professor, now 
emeritus, Cassius Jackson Keyser; pub- 
lished by Scripta Mathematica, Yeshiva 
University, 186th Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York 33, NY.; 285 pages, 
price $3.75. The profound writings of 
Professor Keyser differ from the works 
of others on the same subjects in that 
they are time-exploring, space-exploring, 
and also mind-exploring. 











Euclidean Geometry, Its Nature and 
Its Use, by J. Herbert Blackhurst, pro 
fessor of education, Drake University, !8 
issued by Garner Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa. This volume of over 
200 pages explains Euclidean geometry 
as the best object-matter with which to 
expose and study the processes df 
reasoning. 
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100 YEARS OF PUBLISHING 


since 1848 D. Van Nostrand Company, 
950 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, NY, have 


lishing and are now entering their 


been pub 
second century. ; —_* 
$ In its first 100 years, a period coinciding 


with that of the world’s greatest expansion 
«o far in science and industry, thé firm 
founded by David Van Nostrand has con- 
tributed heavily to the spread of technolog- 


ical information. 

——_ of its largest lists scheduled 
for 1948 publication, Van Nostrand is issuing 
pooks for high schools, vocational schools and 
college students ; books for craftsmen and 
sportsmen ; studies in social scienee; books for 
laymen interested in science; books for the 


home. 
* + a 


Hmosuima, by John Hersey, the fa- 
mous classic, is now available in a 
special school edition. The entire orig- 
inal text is retained, with added study- 
helps; 160 pages, illustrated, paper 
covers, 60c; cloth, 80c. Available to 
schools only; address Oxford Book 
Company, 222 Fourth Avenue, New York 
3, N.Y. 


ART SCHOOL AT PESCADERO 
ESCADERO Summer School of Art 


will have its first summer session, June 
28 to August 6. It has a distinguished 
art faculty of outstanding teachers and 
will be conducted at Pescadero. The school, 
formerly San Jose Summer School of Art, 
held in 1946 a very successful and excit- 
ing summer session at Twin Lakes. 

The school offers work at a college 
level and is incorporated under the State 
of California law as a non-profit art school. 
It is developing a new Art Center on the 
Pacific Coast where artists, students and 
those interested in art may meet and paint 
the beautiful 
redwood 


California coast-line, 
trees, and the mountains, all 
within a short distance from the school. 

Pescadero Board of Education is allow- 
ing the school to use its fine, modern high 
school for classrooms as well as their rec- 
reational facilities. Dr. Marques E. Reitzel, 
head of San Jose State College Art De- 
partment, is the director. 

Trips are planned to interesting histori- 
cal places, and to beauty spots at Point 
Lobos, Monterey, Carmel, Santa Cruz, San 


giant 


Francisco and the redwood forest at Big Ba- 


sin and the Butano. The school is building 
new studios for living quarters on a fine 
tract of land which it has acquired. This 
will be its permanent headquarters. Week- 
end classes, an important part of the sum- 
mer program, are planned to meet the needs 
of those who cannot get away for the regu- 
lar summer session. 
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CALIFORNIA PLANT AND ANIMAL 
LIFE —In Color 
EXCLUSIVE OFFERING: CALICHROME 
2” x 2” LANTERN SLIDES from the out- 
standing color photographs by Dr. Vesta 
Holt, Head of Dept. of Natural Sciences, 
Chico State College (plants) and by Dr. 
Lloyd G, Ingles, Prof. of Zoology, Fresno 
State College. Teaching sets. Send for 

catalogs. : 
CALICHROME SLIDE AGENCY 
460 W. Longden Ave. Arcadia, California 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS' 


UNITED NATIONS 
Information Folders 
Current data on each of 55 United 
Nations. Series $5. Five new ones 

appear monthly. 
UNITED NATIONS EDUCATION 
CENTER 
334 Bond Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


AGENCY 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 
“WHERE THE BEST TEACHERS AND THE BEST POSITIONS MEET" 


\ NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


YEAR ROUND 
CHILDRENS 
THEATRE 


Making the most of children’s 
natural enjoyment in taking 

part in shows and plays, the 
Children’s Theatre of Palo 

Alto, California, is reportedly _ 
of extraordinary success for .- 
youngsters from ages 3 to 16. 
Especially the thing for older 
boys and girls, the theatre and its 
clubroom make the“favorite spot”’ for 
good times after school and Saturdays. 


You might want to know what PaloAl- 
to is doing, since the theatre’s main 
benefit is furnishing 
youngsters with pur- 
poseful activity instead of 
just aimless fun. Though 
the theatre is unique in 
being municipally sup- 


Above, elec- 
trician’’ and 
hess ir]? 
script girl, 
‘Right, dress 
rehearsal. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Purposeful fun for 
all — a tip from 
Palo Alto 


’ 


““<Make-up’’— especially enjoyed by all the children 


ported and housed in its own building, 
you might like to have a clubroom 
and “‘theatre”’ just in your school. 


Adult leaders’ enjoyment is almost as 
great as children’s own in the theatre’s 
many aspects — dramatic training, 
working on costume designs, paint- 
ing scenery, learning make-up art, 
handling lighting, script writing, 
directing, prompting, etc. 


Entertaining and inspiring might be two 
z movies the Palo Alto young- 
sters made, that are available 

to you: the Nativity in techni- 

color, “A Little Child’”’, and 
“<Titiari—the Child Painter’’. 


If further interested, write Theatre 
Director, Hazel Glaister Robertson, 
Community Center, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for complete chewing satisfaction. 








A NATONAL CAMPAIGN FOR 
EDUCATION 


By Frank M. Angell, Journalism Instructor, Bakersfield High School, Kern County 




















AVE you noticed the large ads in creasing number of editorials, beneficial 
your favorite magazines and news- to the cause of Education? 
papers, giving publicity to teachers and These things happened not by accident. 
to the plight of the nation’s schools? They are part of an intensive advertising 
Have you heard Bing Crosby and other campaign now being executed by the 
celebrities take valuable radio time to same highly ethical group of advertising 
praise teachers and arouse the public to agencies that managed the effective war 
investigate and support the work of the bonds and fat-saving campaigns during 







































































schools? the war. 
Or perhaps have you noticed the in- This advertising group is backed by 
Oe 














DAILY DRILLS in Language Skills 
Grades 3 through 8 

















A Complete Series of Language Workbooks 
to use with your State Texts 











Building Better English 


Each workbook contains abundant practice and drill material in each skill; a 
complete testing program — inventory, check, and mastery; and a simple method 
of scoring with a chart for pupils to use in recording their daily marks. 




















Order early from 


Vroman's California Schoolbook Depository 
Pasadena, California 


Representatives: Elliott R. Donalds, P. O. Box 355, Menlo Park, California 
Ned W. Hill, 2210 Hollister Terrace, Glendale 6, California 





























ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


















































You build with confidence 


when you choose materials from 
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an elementary-school program 
constructed by experts 






























































efficient teaching 


fr efficient learning 


efficient curriculum 
administration 




























































































Scott, FORESMAN AND ComPANY 


Representatives: we 
H. B. McALLISTER — 0. C. KEESEY if 























186 West Waverly Drive .- - - Pasadena 2 
A, H. GODDARD 
533 Mission Street - - - San Francisco 5 











and composed of the leading advertisin 
men and agencies in this nation, They 
are deeply concerned about the deplor. 
able educational conditions existing jp 
this country and are determined to do 
something about them. 

FOLLOWING DEMOCRATIC TRADITIoy, 
THIS GROUP IS AROUSING THE Power op 
THE PUBLIC TO CORRECT A Nation, 
GRIEVANCE. 

Teachers and _ school administrators 
in —— that this is the biggest 

miracle” in Education in centuries, 
Never before have the media for mag 
propaganda been effectively combined 
and used solely for focusing public atten. 
tion on Education. 

The campaign is in its infancy. Grady. 
ally more printed space and radio time 
will be devoted to rousing a lethargic 
public. Teachers and administrators wil] 
receive the biggest immediate benefits 
from such a campaign. In return, teach. 
ers and administrators, individually and 
collectively, can help tremendously in 
making this campaign successful. 

How can teachers, and administrators 
implement this campaign? First we must 
overcome the “martyrdom complex” that 
most educators, teachers, and adminis. 
trators have developed. We are teaching 
and living in a competitive society. Let's 
realize that we must compete with other 
public interests to obtain full public sup- 
port for our work, 

We must sell the American public on 
the value of Education. Too long we have 
assumed that the great public knew and 
was interested in our work. Be realistic! - 
If the public had been interested in our 
work, there would be no crisis in Educa- 
tion today. We would have no overcrowd- 
ing, no teacher shortages, and no lack 
of adequate equipment. There is your 
proof that the public isn’t interested 

enough in education to take eonstructive 
measures. 


Individually, we must each “talk 
up” our justifiable grievances, We 
must be alert to utilize every occa- 
sion, in conversations and in formal 
speeches, to mention the needs for 
modern equipment, for wages com- 
mensurate with training required, 
and for reduced “class load.” We 
must be nauseatingly vociferous in 
harping on these points, for the 
public has a short and calloused 
memory. 

As the national campaign gets into full 
swing, and the public becomes aroused, 
we must try to “localize” the campaign; 
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that is, adjust and adapt some of the 
campaign techniques to fit the community 
requirements. Administrators should 
channel lots of school publicity through 
local newspapers and radio stations. 

As teachers, we must talk freely of our 
needs and desires. Remember, we repre- 
sent EDUCATION, in every form, to our 
community. If we show an active interest 
in bidding for public support, we will 
get it; but if the citizens of the commu- 
nity, when aroused, discover that local 
teachers and administrators show dis- 
interest in the campaign, we'll never have 
adequate public support for our schools. 


S in any campaign, to be effective, 

we must select not more than three 
points and stress and reiterate these few 
ideas until the public knows our speeches 
by heart — and believes them. We must 
present our ideas logically and briefly. 
At present, the national campaign is 
highlighting the teacher shortage. The 
next logical step in “localizing” this idea 
is to point out that the teacher shortage 
may exist locally because of poor pay, 
poor working conditions, and inadequate 
school budgets. 

For teachers this campaign can mean 
an improvement in personal status, in 
working conditions, and a realization of 
a dream for a better-educated future 
generation. 

For school administrators it can mean 
the building up of basic public support 
for establishing modern and _ efficient 
school systems that can effectively pro- 
duce better citizens for tomorrow’s world. 
This can be aided by a coordinated school 
public relations program. 

FoR THE PUBLIC IT WILL MEAN ADDED 
EXPENDITURE NOW FOR EDUCATION; BUT 
IT ALSO MEANS A REDUCTION IN FUTURE 
COSTS OF CRIME PREVENTION. IT MEANS 
THAT THERE WILL BE AN INFORMED PUBLIC 
TOMORROW, WELL-ENOUGH EDUCATED TO 
PRESERVE AND DEVELOP DEMOCRATIC 
IDEALS. 


FREE FILMS 


R. Lili Heimers, director of Teaching 

Aids Service, State Teachers College, 
Upper Montclair, New Jersey, compiles 
many reference lists dealing with all 
types of teaching aids. A recent catalog, 
46 mimeographed pages, covers free 
films (16 mm silent and sound and also 
includes a few free slides and film- 
slides.) These materials may be _ bor- 
rowed, rent free. The catalog costs $1. 
Write direct to Dr. Heimers. Remittance 
must accompany order. 
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MENTAL HEALTH IN THE CLASSROOM 
is a helpful, praiseworthy, and significant, 
illustrated leaflet of 8 pages, issued by 
Educational Council of Ohio Education 


CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT AND 


Association, 213 East Broad Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. It concisely shows 
how the teacher can build mental health 
in herself and her school children. 


PUPILS SEATS 


MERICAN Seating Company, home offices 9th and Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan, has issued an important, informative booklet, with illustrations in color, 
entitled Progress Toward Improved Classroom Environment. 
It reviews the basic principles of newly-tested methods and techniques for building better 
programs of environment in the classroom and points to the importance of seating in 


attaining the desired results. 


Free copies of this helpful bulletin may be had upon request to the above address. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


Scholarship 


High Standards 


Thirty-six Well-Established Schools 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 


A Directory and Information will be sent upon request 
Teacher Placement Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATIONS OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Howard Hunt Pattee, General Secretary 


645 West Tenth Street 


Claremont, California 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
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ist SUMMER SESSION fag 
Six Weeks — Pe 
June 21 to July 31 


* 
2nd SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks — 
August 2 to September 11 


At Berkeley 


To provide essential trajn- 
ing for all types of students 

. to equip teachers, 
school executives and other 
professional groups for im- 
proved service. 


At Los Angeles 


For Bulletins, address 
Summer Sessions Office, 
Berkeley 4, or Los Ange- 
les 24, or Santa Barbara, 
California. 


At Santa Barbara 


The University endeavors through its Summer Sessions to make available 
programs of study based upon its full resources. 
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5863 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. | 
Phone Walnut 9366 | 
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Winston Company, John C......... 14 
World Book Company......... .24 
World Book Encyclopedia... 15 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William..........................29 
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| (0 Seatwork or Beginners (1) $1.06 | 
C] Phonics and Reading (1-2) 1.25 | 
| 6 Fun With Phonics (1-2) 1.50 
| (Circle Choice of Grade for Following) | 
0 Diagnostic Reading | 
| Sint aces (Each) $1.35 
ee ewes oe (ques 1m | 
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I (0 English Workbook 
| 2315-47-83 ........... (Each) 1.50 | 
OD Arithmetic Workbook 
| 
(First Half of Work) 
| 1—2—3 45 —6—7—8 .......(Each) 1.50 | 
| 0 Arithmetic Workbook | 
(Second Half of Work) 
| 1—2—3—1—_5—_6—7—38. ........ (Each) 1.50 
Ly apsane USE SAE, sn2s | 
Alphabet ........ 1.25 ee 25 
| H Phonics .......... 1.50 ([] Subtraction .... 1.25 | 
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| (J Music Borders oh Manure seein 1.25 | 
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| (1 Phonic Lingo II (Gr. 3-5)..................-- 1.50 | 
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let “TOOLS OF TEACHING,” a graded 

Catalogue of Hectograph Workbooks, Flash 

| Cards, Posters, Music, and hundreds of new 
Teaching Aids. 


Coming Events 


April 2, 3 —- NEA Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers; 
Conference. 


Southwestern Regional 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Mary Virginia Morris of Los Angeles is 
Directer of the Department. 

April 2 — Edwin Markham’s Birthday. 

April 3— CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, San 
Francisco. 

April 3 — California Scholarship Federa- 
tion; Central Region student conference. 
Centerville. 

April 5-7 — National Society for Preven- 
tion of Blindness; 3-day conference; Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis; details may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Society, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19 NY. 

April 7-9— NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; Northwest 
regional conference. Spokane. 

April 7-14—San Francisco National 
Home Show. Civic Auditorium. 

April 9, 10— CTA Annual Meeting: 
State Council of Education; Board of 
Directors and State Committee meetings; 
CSTA meetings election of officers. Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

April 10 — Western College Association; 
spring meeting. At University of California, 
Los Angeles. 

April 10 — California Scholarship Feder- 
ation; Northern Region student conference. 
Chico. 

April 11-17— Pan-American Week; 
national observance. 

April 12-15— Trade & Industrial Arts 
Education & Teacher Training; annual con- 
ference, San Francisco. 

April 14-17 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials! 
conference. Hotel Del Coronado. 

April 16-18 — American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
Southwest District Meeting. Salt Lake City. 

April 16, 17 — California School Band 
and Orchestra Association, Southern Sec- 
tion; 13th annual music festival. Fullerton. 

April 17— Southern California Junior 
College Association; spring meeting. At 
Fullerton Junior College. 


annual 


April 17— Future Homemakers of, 


America; spring meeting. Susanville. 


April 17-22 — Music Educators National 
Conference; biennial national convention. 
Detroit. 

April 19-23 — American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Kansas City. 


April 19-23 — Association for Childhood 


Education; annual study conference. St. 


Louis. 
April 21 — John Muir’s Birthday. 
April 25-28 — NEA International Coun- 


cil for Exceptional Children; 24th annual 
convention. Des Moines. 





April 26-May 1 — Public Schools Week. 
California Statewide Observance. 

May 7, 8—California School Band 
Orchestra and Vocal Association, Northern 
District; annual music festival. Oakland. 

May 8 — CTA Southern Section Council 
meeting. At the Section headquarters, Los 
Angeles. 









































For Your Best Summer Vacation 
& 





EUROPEAN 
TREASURE TOURS 
Your choice of twelve wonderfy 
conducted tours — from New York— 
—32 to 53 days. 
All inclusive fares from $819, 
Different itineraries include Eng. 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Holland 
Belgium, France, Italy, Spain, Por. 
tugal, Luxembourg, Switzerland anq 
Austria. 
Sailings May 14-19-21-22 
June 9-18-30 — July 16-21 
August 11 
® 



















WESTERN WONDERLAND 
RAIL TOURS 
Every two weeks starting July 1st 
from San Francisco, July 4th from 
Los Angeles, 
Include Grand Canyon, Gallup, Santa 
Fe, Taos, Colorado Springs, Pikes 
Peak, Garden of Gods, Estes and 
Rocky Mountain National Parks, 
Royal Gorge, Salt Lake City, Feather 
River Canyon by daylight; also op. 
tional Muir: Woods, San Francisco, 
Hollywood, Catalina. 
All inclusive fares from $200.00. 
TRAVELWORLD 
704 South Orange Grove Avenue 
Los Angeles 36, California 
- (Near Wilshire & Fairfax— 
Phone YOrk 1156) 
ad 



























(Travel on Credit — Ask for details) 
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EARN YOUR A.B. and A.M. DEGREES... 


Graduate degrees offered in Education and 
Psychology, Biology, English, Political 
Sciénce, and graduate courses in other sup- 





























porting fields. | Undergraduate programs 
offered in Music, Art, Science, and many 
others. Two summer sessions: June 7-18 and 
June 21-Aug. 6. Plus Music Camp Aug. 8-21. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 


Beautiful Gunnison — nationally famous as 
a summer resort—is “Air conditioned by 
Nature” Nearly 8000 feet above sea level, 
average summer temperature is less than 
70. Unexcelled fishing, hiking, riding and 
sports facilities—awe-inspiring scenery— 
all close and easily accessible. 


For Complete Information, Write: 
BOX 1042-C 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 


GUNNISON COLORADO 
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STUDY REFRESHED 
HAVE A COCA-COLA 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same. thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 
CEREAL 


This graph shows the percentage of 
children’s breakfasts that included 
certain food groups before and after one 
vear of emphasis on nutrition. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


i NEWS_ EXCHANGE 


Teawesst 


Maders Piuneets 


Write for information about our com- 
plete materials and services for develop- 
ing school-community nutrition and 
health education programs. 


“Shake-up” in Nutrition Teaching | 


Where are the books and pencils? 
Put away, just for the present, 
while these lively first graders from 
Texas embark on a fascinating 
project in their study of foods. 


The subject is milk. It is being 
highlighted by a simple butter- 
churning session—the children 
taking turns shaking cream in 
fruit jars and eagerly awaiting the 
moment when they can _ spread 
their homemade product on bread 
and eat it. 

Reports of imaginative and re- 
sourceful nutrition activities like 
this reach General Mills every 
day. Starting with basic © 
materials and suggestions ies, 
provided through General 
Mills ‘Program of Assistance 
in Nutrition and Health Educa- 
tion,’’ teachers all over the country 


are adapting these materials to 
fit their own particular problems 
and curriculum. And they’re re- 
porting definite improvement in 
children’s eating habits as the 
encouraging result of this teaching! 

If you would like to know more 
about introducing nutrition train- 
ing in your class, write to: Educa- 
tion Section, Public Services De- 
partment, General Mills, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minnesota. 


Copyright 1948, 
General Mills, Inc, 





